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The American reputation of Alfred Noyes so far exceeds his 
reputation in England that the evaluation of his work now to be 
attempted is likely to appear grudging in most American eyes. Al- 
though he is only forty-six it is very easy to think of the author of 
“Drake” and The Torch Bearers as one of the older poets. Cir- 
cumstances have fallen so that his name is generally associated 
with Kipling and Sir Henry Newbolt in the so-called “imperial- 
istic” school of English poetry. His first volume of verse, The 
Loom of Years, was published originally in 1902. Since then he has 
sustained an output of poems larger than almost any poet of our 
day. By the time his ambitious “Drake” appeared, in 1906, very 
soon after he had graduated from Oxford, many of the since-belied 
reviewers were referring to him as the new Tennyson, one who had 
come to address the new age with such a poetry as would simul- 
taneously delight the great mass of verse readers and yet win the 
approval of the litterati of the time. In England there still existed 
a fairly large public with a fondness for straightforward, singing 
verse, a public that Kipling had kept alive with very little help 
from elsewhere. The manner and matter of Alfred Noyes was 
wholly acceptable to these people. It was in the broad tradition; 
though it lacked the finer qualities, the sense and insight of Kip- 
ling’s poetry, it was none the less pleasant and appealing, full of 
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crude movement and coarse music and meaning that could never 
be called obscure. While Robert Bridges was still caviare to the 
general, Alfred Noyes captured the popular, ear. Such jingling, 
crude pieces as the famous “Barrel Organ” delighted the rough ear 
with their jerking tunes. 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time 

In lilac-time, in lilac-time, 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time, 

It isn’t far from London; 

And we will wander hand in hand 

With Love in summer’s wonderland, 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time, 

It isn’t far from London. 
This was no better and no worse than it pretended to be. But it 
was not poetry, and the fact that so many critics said it was has 
had a deleterious effect on the subsequent reputation of the author. 
“Drake” with its patriotic appeal and pseudo-epic quality, sealed 
his temporary fame. Long critical essays began to appear in some 
of the less discriminating periodicals concerning the poet’s genius; 
he was discussed in the literary histories of the time in a manner 
altogether disproportionate to his true deserts. All these expecta- 
tions were premature, and gradually the English interest began to 
wane. The poets, his contemporaries, did not take Alfred Noyes 
half so seriously as the majority of his admirers. And then, with 
the outbreak of the war and the sudden flux of “new” poetry, even 
the reading public itself began to show a decline of interest and 
enthusiasm in its old favorite. His earlier work was not sufficiently 
vital to last. He had beaten the big drum once too often with such 
things as: 

Who are the Empire-builders? They 

Whose desperate arrogance demands 

A self-reflecting power to sway 

A hundred little selfless lands? 

Lord God of Battles, ere we bow 

To these and to their soulless lust, 

Let fall thy thunders on us now 

And strike us equal to the dust. 


The derivation here is all too obvious. Moreover, the spirit that 
would seem to inspire such verses was considerably nulled by the 
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Great War. Here and in most of his work there was too much 
rhetoric and too little genuine poetry. His ballad and lyric poems 
were padded with fustian between their higher passages. We may 
observe in nearly all his earlier books (and the criticism is propor- 
tionately true of his later work in many instances) a falling off in 
interest whenever the verse lacks a story or refrain to assist its con- 
tinuity. Whenever the author lacked some theme independent of 
his own imagination he tended to sink into the commonplace. His 
poems were crowded with gratuitous roses, moons, and galleons. 
He dragged in the picturesque word without stopping to consider 
its fitness. Always a facile, though never a subtle metrist, he was 
clever enough to disguise his commonplaces in ingenious crudities 
of rhythm. The verse, whatever its other defects, never failed 
to sing. But the music was never far removed from the barrel-or- 
gan tune of the lilac-time poem already quoted. In certain ballad 
poems, like Forty Singing Seamen, he achieved some rough suc- 
cesses not entirely unlike the similar poems in Masefield’s Salt Wa- 
ter Ballads. But Masefield began where Alfred Noyes left off. He 
was incomparably more skilful. There is nothing in these earlier 
poems by Noyes to match the authentic tones of such a poem as 
Masefield’s “Christmas at Sea” or “Sea Fever.” Salt Water Bal- 
lads were published in 1902. The influence of Masefield (like the 
even more notable influences of Swinburne, Tennyson, and Kip- 
ling) is easily traceable in the early poems of Alfred Noyes. It was 
not until the days of the war that he began to shake himself free of 
these obvious derivations. 

Like many another English poet whose work reveals progres- 
sive improvement, Alfred Noyes appears to be known in America 
chiefly by his less satisfactory early work. His prolonged stay at 
Princeton University during the European war, to say nothing of 
his various lecture tours through the United States, helped to sus- 
tain his American reputation during the years when the revival of 
interest in poetry began. But his more recent writings do not ap- 
pear to be very well known in comparison with such volumes as 
The Flower of Old Japan, Lord of Misrule, and The Forty Singing 
Seamen. That this should be so no less in England than in America 
is an unhappy irony in view of the fact that only during the past 
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three or four years has he really achieved a poetry worthy to be 
heard with genuine admiration. It is early as yet to attempt any 
valid criticism of The Torch Bearers, the ambitious trilogy, epic in 
its character and proportions, of which the first two books only 
have been published. The purpose of this enormous work, in the 
poet’s own words, is to follow “the great moments of science, when, 
after long labor, the pioneers saw their facts falling into significant 
order.” In the first book, Watchers of the Sky, Noyes is concerned 
with the history of astronomy; in the second, The Book of Earth, 
he follows the discoveries of such men as Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Leonardo, and Goethe in their struggles to solve the profound mys- 
teries surrounding the origin and nature of man. This very ambi- 
tious poem springs directly from the author’s genuine sense of 
wonder. I say genuine because the verse in which his ideas are con- 
veyed rings true from the outset. Here is all the difference between 
his old and new work. This recent poem, which might so easily 
have toppled into dulness, is actually his most exciting work. 
Though it falls short of anything that could be called the true sub- 
lime, many of its best passages are executed in something akin to 
the grand manner. He looks down from the Sierra: 

Once, as we rounded one steep curve, that made 

The head swim at the canyoned gulf below 

We saw through thirty miles of lucid air 

Elvishly small, sharp as a crumpled petal 


Blown from the stem, a yard away, a sail 
Lazily drifting on the warm blue sea. 


Noyes has always used his eyes to excellent effect. He can excel in 
sweeping description. 


I saw the green thread of the Colorado, 
The dragon of rivers, dwarfed to a vein of jade. 


Even better is the passage, also from “The Book of Earth,” begin- 
ning: 
The tallest pine was but a feather 
Under my feet in that ocean of violet gloom. 
Then with a dizzying brain I saw below me 
A little way out, a tiny shape, like a gnat 
Flying and spinning, now like a gilded grain 
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Of dust in a shaft of light, now sharp and black 
Over a bloodred sandstone precipice. “Look!” 
The Indian guide thrust out a lean dark hand 
That hid a hundred forests and pointed to it 
Muttering low “Big Eagle” 


The passage on the Grand Canyon will suffer little in comparison 
with Shakespeare’s description of Dover Cliff in King Lear. 

This is a really magnificent achievement. At its side—and 
there are other almost equally fine passages in The Torch Bearers 
—the great bulk of the poet’s previous work pales into insignifi- 
cance. And yet one feels that the ideas exceed the language in this 
last passage. In his earlier work the language usually exceeded the 
ideas. If Noyes finds his final balance in the forthcoming and final 
book of The Torch Bearers we may expect a really important con- 
tribution to the poetry of this decade, something far in excess of 
anything he has yet written. 

Nevertheless the balance of his achievement is still on the 
wrong side. While we are to be grateful for such poetry as has just 
been quoted, it is impossible to forget that it is all too rare in the 
poet’s collected work. For a time the barrel-organ has changed 
into a church organ. We have yet to be sure that the barrel organist 
has altered. It is impossible not to concede some real justification to 
the poets and critics in England who have refused to concede high 
honors to Noyes’s verse when we consider it as a whole. To put the 
matter in a colloquial nutshell, he has failed in the dangerous at- 
tempt to eat his cake and have it too. He has not been able to cre- 
ate an audience of poetry-lovers out of an audience of verse-likers. 
Very few of the people who admired “The Barrel Organ” (Come 
down to Kew in lilac-time) will be likely to appreciate, or even 
have patience with, The Torch Bearers, for it belongs to an al- 
together different class of literature. It is not as though the differ- 
ence were between, say, a good and a bad poem by Wordsworth. 
There it would be the matter of the absence or presence of a char- 
acteristic ecstasy. The difference between these poems by Noyes 
is between two planes of writing, the one, poetry, the other, maga- 
zine verse making a bid for the praise of the multitude. Noyes has 
not really deserved to be treated as a serious poet until quite re- 
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When Salomon sailed from Ophir... . 

The clouds of Sussex thyme 

That crown the cliffs in mid-July 

Were all we needed—you and I— 

But Salomon sailed from Ophir, 
And broken bits of rhyme 

Blew to us on the white chalk coast 
From O, what elfin clime? 


Memory, out of the mist, in a long slow ripple 
Breaks, blindly, against the shore. 

The mist has buried the town in its own oblivion. 
This, this is the sea once more. 


Mist—mist—brown mist; but a sense in the air of snowflakes 


I stand where the ripples die, 
Lift up an arm and wait, till my lost ones know me, 
Wheel overhead, and cry. 


Salt in the eyes, and the seagulls, mewing and swooping, 
Snatching the bread from my hand; 

Brushing my hand with their breasts, in swift caresses 
To show that they understand. 


O why are you so afraid? We are all of us exiles! 
Wheel back in your clamorous rings! 

We have all of us lost the sea, and we all remember. 

But you—have wings! 





cently. In general his verse may be divided into one of the two 
categories suggested above. They have little to do with his subject 
matter as such, or even with his mood. Even his jingoism rises at 
times into something akin to the best kind of patriotism, though 
even that tends to be out of fashion in the intellectual circles of 
Europe these days. But even in this strain he has never succeeded 
half so well as his original, the doubtful Rudyard Kipling, or that 
usually authentic poet, Sir Henry Newbolt. In his lyrical mood, 
again, Noyes is too often the mere versifier. In the world of poetry 
there is a fixed gulf between such things as 


and the genuine pulse of a more recent poem (from Songs of Shad- 
ow-of-a-Leaf), “Seagulls on the Serpentine”: 
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The second poem comes to us with that air of authentic experience 
which only the artist in verse can communicate It is balanced, 
proportionate in language, rhythm, rhyme, and feeling; its com- 
ponent parts are welded in such a way as to disguise the welder’s 
art. But the first is only casually “stuck” together; it is loose, ver- 
bose, superficially and affectedly conceived and executed. The 
poet’s technique is seldom so poor as we see it here. Noyes has 
never lacked facility in making verses. Facility may almost be said 
to have been his curse. Even at its best his verse is rather too un- 
economical to rank with the best contemporary work. He multi- 
plies words to gain effects that other living poets would achieve in 
half the space and with half the apparent energy. It may be re- 
marked as a slight but significant instance that he has always relied 
to a suspicious degree upon the extraneous aid of his punctuation 
to emphasize his meaning and meter. The pauses in a good poem 
should be implicit. But Noyes is continually forced into the use of 
the dash in order to compel a pause in the verse at some place 
where the reader, lacking the dash, would not make a momentary 
halt. This may be observed in the last line of “Seagulls on the Ser- 
pentine.” His repeated use, not only in this particular poem, of the 
mark of exclamation (thrice) further argues how, in the poet’s 
own view, his verse does not carry its own vital emphasis in the 
character of the words and meter. Matthew Arnold has been 
blamed for his constant use of expletive syllables like “Oh!” and 
“Ah!” for purposes parallel to these of Alfred Noyes. The blame 
is justified. Poetry rarely needs such extra emphasis as has been 
dragged in by both poets. “Oh!” and “Ah!” and the mark of ex- 
clamation are the infallible signs of the inadequate versifier. He 
cannot make his words do their own work, and thus when he means 
more than the words actually say he attracts the reader’s attention 
by one device or the other, not often with any notable success. This 
minor point is not irrelevant to present considerations. For the art 
of Alfred Noyes is seldom so skilful as to be able to dispense with 
these extraneous aids. They indicate better than anything else the 
shortcomings of his technique. The first-class poet only uses such 
devices as a means to emphasize something already carefully em- 
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phasized in his words, and, even then, with scrupulous economy. 
In most instances they will be superfluous. In the poetry of Alfred 
Noyes they could usually be abandoned without any grave loss. 
Noyes works best on a large canvas. He is not a poet who can 

paint the streaks of the tulip, either literally or metaphorically. 
His effects at their best are of the bold and generous kind apparent 
in “Drake” and The Torch Bearers. He cannot command those 
delicate subtleties of sense and sound that mark so much of what is 
typical in the work of his best contemporaries. In comparison with 
Robert Bridges, Walter de la Mare, or J. C. Squire the texture of 
his poetry is coarse. His pen blunders and splutters. But it would 
be a great mistake to let this lack obscure his characteristic, and 
sometimes peculiar, virtues. There is something essentially fine in 
many of his more meditative poems. Take the close of his recent 
sonnet, “On a Hospital”: 

Grave eyes will watch and hearts grow numb with pain, 

Till the new hope that makes the eyes grow blind 

Breathes, and the long suspense breaks down in tears 

And quiet skill, content to serve its kind, 

Turns to new conflicts through uncounted years. 


The truth is that underneath all his noisy optimism and repeated 
rhetoric (discounting for the moment those earlier jingles wherein 
he made a bid for immediate popularity) there exists a mind of 
large and generous quality, ever ready in sympathy, sensitive to the 
eternal struggle between man and his problems. When he touches 
upon the eternal verities, increasing age, death, love in its nobler 
aspect, the shackles often fall away and he becomes wholly him- 
self. Thus, in ““The Shadow,” he addresses himself: 
Day by day, in your eyes, the light grows dimmer, 
With the joy you have sung. 
You knew it would go; but, ah, when you knew it and sang it 
Your heart was young. 


And a year to you then was an age; but now, said the Shadow, 
Malignant and cold, 

The light and the colour are fading, the ecstasy dying, 

It is time to grow old. 
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Oh, I could have borne the worst that he had to tell me, 
Lost youth, age, death; 

But he turned to breathe on the quiet heart sleeping beside me 
The same cold breath. 


And there by the throat I grappled him. “Let me bear all of it. 
Let her dream on.” 

Soundlessly, shadow with shadow, we wrestled together, 
Till the grey dawn. 


To quarrel with the careful procession of detail in this and most of 
his shorter poems is to object to the poet’s entire style. This, as 
usual, is the man. It is always similarly squandering and uneco- 
nomical. Noyes employs the modern kind of symbolism so rarely 
that his method appears even more old-fashioned than actually it 
is. His verse, even when, as in The Torch Bearers, it deals with 
the very quality and range of the human intellect in its finest in- 
stances, is never intellectual. But it is always as simple and 
straightforward as in the preceding quotations. It means just what 
it says and no more. We cannot plunge through the superficial 
meaning into depth after depth of parallel meaning, as in the poems 
of Walter de la Mare and W. B. Yeats. In the strictest sense of the 
word Alfred Noyes is a “simple” poet. Perhaps “elementary” 
would be a better word. He is to be compared with Longfellow 
rather than with Wordsworth, both simple poets in the superficial 
sense of the word. But to say that his poetry is shallow is not to 
say that the best of it is shallow in feeling. It is only shallow 
in the sense that it is obvious. One does not return to Noyes’s 
poetry with the knowledge that each new reading will increase our 


sense of its significance. Its values are face values; its music that— 


of a ballad, not of a madrigal. In short, the poetry of Alfred Noyes 
tends to be commonplace, a thin but clear stream always pleasant 
to taste but never satisfying for long. Only in the longer and more 
ambitious work does the flow begin to increase and gain in depth 
and strength. And even then, in comparison with the equally am- 
bitious work of the poet’s peers, it does not achieve the dimensions 
of a flood. 





THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN ENGLAND UNDER 
THE DALTON PLAN 


MARGARET DURKIN 


The Dalton plan, as you are doubtless aware, is a scheme of 
educational reorganization devised by Miss Helen Parkhurst, and 
first put into operation by her in the high school at Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The plan involves no change in faculty, standardization, cur- 
riculum, or method. It can be applied to the whole school or to any 
part of it, and can be in operation for the whole or for any part of 
the school day. Its basic principles are freedom, co-operation, and 
individual work. 

As originally designed, it is applicable to the school work of 
pupils from eight to eighteen years of age, and, approaching the 
whole problem of work from the pupil’s point of view, it aims at 
giving him more responsibility for, and interest in, his own educa- 
tion. 

The pupil, while nominally belonging to a class, is really ‘“‘on 
his own,” for he is supplied with a contract assignment in every 
subject, which contract specifies that a certain amount of work is to 
be completed in a given time. It is to be noted that this contract is 
not a time-table. It does not stipulate that the pupil must study 
English from ten to ten-forty, etc. He is at liberty to distribute his 
time according to his own needs, and to work in whichever subject 
laboratory he prefers. 

The subject laboratories, as you know, are simply ordinary 
classrooms equipped with everything necessary for the study of a 
particular subject; for, according to this plan all books and equip- 
ment necessary to a subject are available in that special subject 
laboratory. For instance, in the English laboratory will be found 
complete sets of authors, reference books in literature, pictures, 
and illustrative material of all kinds pertaining to the authors and 
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periods studied. It is thus possible for the pupils to get not only a 
broader view of the author they are studying but also a suitable 
background for the special work under discussion. In each subject 
laboratory, a teacher who is a specialist in the subject is ready to 
assist and advise the pupil, who thus receives help in his own sub- 
ject difficulty at the time and in the degree needed. 

These special teachers prepare the contract assignment, which 
is a very important requisite of the plan; in fact, the assignment is 
the core of the Dalton plan. It is not merely a formal statement 
of a certain number of pages to be read in a given book; it is more 
in the nature of a syllabus which outlines the subject matter to be 
mastered, specifies references which will be found useful, points 
out difficulties to be noted, and gives lists of questions to be an- 
swered, essays to be written, etc. 

In planning the contracts, each teacher has before him the 
year’s work which his pupils are to accomplish in his subject. This 
work he apportions into ten parts, one for each month, and pre- 
pares each assignment a month in advance. These advance assign- 
ments are discussed and passed upon by the entire teaching staff, 
whose care it is to see that each subject demands only its propor- 
tionate share of the pupils’ time. 

Each assignment, therefore, sets forth the work which every 
member of the class is expected to accomplish in a subject in a 
school month; and it is further subdivided into weekly periods of 
five days each—a day’s work counting as one unit. To each portion 
of the assignment is affixed a definite time value, specifically stated 
thus: “This work will count as two units.” In this way the pupil is 
enabled to measure and record his own achievement. 

The checking of the student’s work is a duty which devolves 
upon both the student and the subject teacher. Each pupil is fur- 
nished with a card on which are indicated his subjects for four 
weeks, by twenty spaces. When he has accomplished one, two, or 
three units in a subject, and desires to go to another laboratory, 
he shows his work to the laboratory teacher, and if it is judged sat- 
isfactory, the student indicates by graph that he has accomplished 
one, two, or three days work in that particular subject. At the 
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same time, the laboratory teacher makes a graph record of the pu- 
pil’s achievement in the class record-book. Pupils are so keenly 
interested in their own progress, that many complete a twenty-day 
assignment in fifteen days. In such cases the new assignment is 
given, provided that the pupil is found to have completed the cur- 
rent work satisfactorily. 

It may be interesting to note that no two schools visited op- 
erate the Dalton plan in the same way; every school modifies it to 
meet its own particular needs. In fact, in a number of elementary 
schools only one room is Daltonized. The teacher in such cases has 
allotted each corner of the room to a certain subject or to allied 
subjects and has arranged the seats of the pupils about these sec- 
tions. The necessary equipment for the subject is placed in its re- 
spective section and pupils move from corner to corner as they 
wish. 

The schools also differ in the amount of free time and the num- 
ber of oral periods given in each subject—again basing these on the 
needs of the pupils. The schools in which the plan is achieving the 
best results set aside the morning for uninterrupted individual 
work or voluntary group work, and devote the afternoon to oral 
lessons in the different subjects. These oral periods range from one 
to three in each subject per week. 

This seemingly “go as you please” plan has received much 
praise and an almost equal amount of adverse criticism. Here in 
America, however, where the plan had its inception, it has been 
treated with an indifference that is surprising when one realizes 
that hundreds of elementary and secondary schools in the British 
Isles have adopted the plan; that educational authorities of other 
European countries have made a study of it in the English schools 
with a view to its adoption; and that it is being operated very suc- 
cessfully even in far-off Australia. 

It is not within the province of this paper, however, to discuss 
the merits or the defects of the Dalton plan as a whole, for this pa- 
per is limited to as brief a summary as may be of the results of 
several months’ observation of the teaching of English in England 
under the Dalton plan. 
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The publication of the report The Teaching of English in Eng- 
land turned the attention of the educators of the British Isles to- 
ward that much neglected subject—English—and Dalton enthusi- 
asts at once gave it the major position in their scheme of reorgan- 
ization. 

They based their action on the statement that 
English in the widest sense is the most humanizing of all subjects and lends 
itself most easily to the creation of habits of study and to facility in handling 
books. From the standpoint of social advantage, it is a subject which cultivates 


taste and does most to counteract the tendencies that make the problem of 
the right use of leisure by adolescents of such vital importance. 


They recognize two phases of English, which they term the 
scientific and the artistic; and, where the entire school is Dalton- 
ized, or where school facilities permit, these two aspects of the 
subject are given separate subject laboratories under the respective 
headings “English” and “Literature.” In schools in which the plan 
is in operation in but one room, separate assignments are also 
made for English and literature. 

The Dalton teachers believe in beginning the study of English 
early, and although ten years of age is regarded throughout Eng- 
land as the most satisfactory age at which a pupil is allowed to 
work “on his own,” a radical departure from this works very suc- 
cessfully in St. Martin’s School for girls at Dover, England, where 
the children study literature and English, definitely labeled as 
such, at the age of seven. 

This school at Dover is equipped with four tables five feet 
square, each of which accommodates twelve children. The brown 
table is the reading laboratory, the blue table, number; the green, 
writing and spelling; and the yellow, literature and composition. 
The assignments for each subject are in wall pockets properly la- 
beled and distinctly graded, so that the child herself, after a first 
preliminary instruction, makes her selection and progresses in an 
orderly fashion, not taking up the next piece of work until she has 
mastered the one assigned for that period. 

As “language is social in its origin and an important factor in 
developing social life,” the particular aim here is to foster group 
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co-operation and to develop a spirit of responsibility not only for 
themselves but also for others. The children are, themselves, en- 
couraged to share the apparatus and to work together to obtain re- 
sults. 

The emphasis in the literature work is placed on memorizing 
poems suitable to the minds of children of seven and eight years 
of age. Among the volumes of poetry from which the teacher reads 
to the children from time to time are: Nursery Rhymes of London 
Town, Eleanor Ferjasen; Peacock, Pie, Songs of Childhood, The 
Listeners, De La Mare; Kensington Rhymes, Compton McKen- 
zie; Songs of Innocence, Blake; Treasury of Verse, R. L. Steven- 
son; Fairies and Chimneys, Rose Fyleman; and other collections. 
These poems are read for pure enjoyment, and are discussed if the 
reaction comes from the children themselves. A very delightful 
discussion was brought about by W. H. Davies’ charming little 
poem: 

I hear leaves drinking rain; 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop. 


’Tis a sweet noise to hear 
Those green leaves drinking near. 


The little poems which the teacher has read to the class are ar- 
ranged in two portfolios, one set numbered from one to twenty-five 
and the other lettered from A to Z. The child is free to select any 
from one to twenty-five, but does not proceed to the lettered port- 
folio until she has learned her quota from the first. She copies the 
little poem into her notebook, studies it diligently, then turns to a 
little girl in the group and asks “to be heard.” If she knows the 
poem, she walks proudly to the class chart of names hanging on the 
wall beside the table, and places the number of the poem learned 
opposite her name. By referring to this chart, the teacher can see 
at a glance that each child thinks she has done, and in case of doubt 
she can quickly check the work. 

At this table the children make their first attempt at written 
composition from a series of composition cards on which pictures 
are pasted. Underneath the illustration are written questions de- 
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signed to train observation and to enable the child to appreciate 
the significance of what she sees. These questions bring out the 
topic idea of the picture and guide the child to make an orderly ar- 
rangement of the details which formulate the main impression. 

While one small group is busying itself with the composition 
cards, other groups are sorting loose words from little boxes, which 
words form a sentence or two about a given subject; these sen- 
tences are then copied into the notebooks. Still other little groups 
are trying to decide upon the correct words to use in a sentence, 
from a number of loose words chosen to bring about a sense of 
grammatical discrimination. These sentences are shown to the 
teacher before they are copied into the notebook. Much interest 
is taken in an exercise which requires fitting missing words into 
verses from which the rhyming words are omitted; and also in re- 
building nursery rhymes from detached words after one reading of 
the original. 

These exercises are merely beginnings, but in their own small 
way, they are laying the foundations of a sense of rhyme and 
rhythm in poetry, sentence expansion, orderly arrangement, and 
correct expression in prose composition. The mistress in charge 
said in regard to English under the plan, “Our experience is that 
the work of the subnormal pupil is more satisfactory, and that of 
the normal pupil and supernormal is richer and fuller.” 

With the beginning of the tenth year, however, the pupil puts 
away childish things and receives a mimeograph formal assignment 
in each subject. Appended are the first formal assignments in Eng- 
lish and the third in literature, as given to boys of ten years of age 
in West Green School, London. This school devotes to the study of 
English ten hours out of twenty in the school week, five hours for 
the free study of English in which there is no collective teaching, 
and four hours of individual or group study of literature with one 
hour of class work. No lesson, in the conventional sense, is ever 
given in either subject. This large portion of time devoted to Eng- 
lish means of necessity that more time must be put into it by the 
pupils themselves. 
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A study of the appended literature assignment reveals how the 
work is presented to the child. In every instance a suitable back- 
ground is provided in order that the pupils may approach the sub- 
ject of the required story or poem with intelligent interest. Ques- 
tions set to test impression and to stimulate thought are so framed 
that a careful perusal of the text is necessary before a satisfactory 
answer can be written. For example, in an assignment on “The De- 
serted Village” the question set was—‘“‘Write a description of the 
Village Inn,” and an enterprising lad wrote a description of a vil- 
lage inn which he had visited with his father. It was a good de- 
scription, but he had not pictured Goldsmith’s immortal inn. 


Where village statesmen talked with looks profound 
And news much older than their ale went round. 


In poetry an attempt is made to cultivate a sense of harmony 
and rhythm, and in this connection a good deal of preliminary work 
is done in versification. The assignments do not insist on a com- 
plete understanding of the whole work. They aim to arouse the 
emotions. The work is allowed to make its own appeal, and the 
fact is recognized that the appeal to the pupil’s mind differs from 
that to the adult mind. The pupil thus gets his impression for him- 
self without any outside interference. If, however, such impression 
is erroneous the laboratory teacher corrects this by tentative sug- 
gestions. When the task set has been finished, some creative work 
embodying the impressions made during the study is required. 
This creative work is sometimes very crude, but it is also sometimes 
surprisingly good. 

The separation between literature and English is more appar- 
ent than real. These two aspects of the language are separated only 
in the sense that the appeal of literature differs from that of formal 
English and the specialist in literature is not always a specialist in 
formal English. In the West Green School, composition forms a link 
because it is set in both subject rooms, and topics connected with 
the work in literature are frequently given in the English assign- 
ments. Then again, one subject definitely supplements the other, 
as was demonstrated in the work of a boy of thirteen, who wrote 
for his English assignment a composition on 
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A MOONLIGHT NIGHT 


All is calm. "Twas midnight, the hour of mystery, the hour that held un- 
fathomed secrets. The moon shone fitfully, showing dark weird shapes behind 
the tall poplars. Little dancing points of radiant light shone on the poplar 
leaves, as the gentle rustling wind softly blew them to and fro in its playful 
fancies. When the moon shone steadily it revealed a long white winding road 
stretching away until it was lost in deep shadows. Up above the gentle wind 
drove its white crowned clouds to the west slowly as if fearing to break the 
stillness. 


The boy had read in his literature assignment—“The High- 
wayman” and the “Argonauts,” echoes from both of which can be 
heard in the description. 

In the classes which correspond to our fourth year in high 
school, one of the outstanding schools which uses the Dalton plan 
throughout—the Tiffin School, Kingston-on-the-Thames—tre- 
unites, under one subject master, the teaching of literature and 
English. A glance at the preface to the year’s work will furnish the 
reason for this. 

To a certain extent our year’s work is determined for us by the require- 
ments of the London matriculation examination, for which you will be sitting 
next June. This examination consists of: (a) an essay, the main purpose of 
which is to test your power of expression, thought, and arrangement, general 
reading and knowledge; (6) questions testing knowledge and command of Eng- 
lish, including precis-writing, etc., and (c) questions testing the knowledge of 
certain set-books. You should make yourself thoroughly acquainted with these 
particulars. 

The Set-books we shall take this year are: (a) The Tempest by Shake- 
speare; (0) selections from the essays of Oliver Goldsmith, one of the most at- 
tractive of our eighteenth-century writers; (c) Lyrical Ballads which include 
“The Ancient Mariner” and (d) selections from the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, which, as has been recently and very truly said, “is amongst the greatest 
of English classics and has been the most influential of them all, as well on 
English literature, as on English life.” Later on I shall devote an assignment to 
this part of the literature; but at present I will merely tell you what the se- 
lected passages are, so that you may read and re-read them at -/our leisure dur- 
ing the year. They are: I Kings, 18-22; II Kings, 1-9, Job, 1-6 and 28-42; 
Acts 17-28. 

The works (a), (6), and (c) mentioned in this section are all available for 
your use in the English laboratory, and you should from the first set out to 
make yourselves thoroughly acquainted with them. 
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Private reading: Although the main part of our work is thus settled for 
us, it would be a great mistake for you to think you can do really well in the 
examination by merely covering the syllabus, especially in literature. It is 
necessary to read beyond and round the work set, and this we shall try to do. 
With this end in view, I propose that each term we shall read two or three 
works apart from those set for the examination. For instance, this term we 
shall take Books III and IV of The Golden Treasury and Thackeray’s great 
novel, Henry Esmond. As a matter of fact The Golden Treasury Books III and 
IV, together with the additional poems at the end, are set for the examination 
as an alternative to Lyrical Ballads, and you should find that, as a result of 
your reading of them, you have in the examination a far wider choice of ques- 
tions. Esmond should be read by everybody. It is one of the greatest historical 
novels in the language. Much of this reading must be done in your own time, 
but we shall take occasional lessons on it, and I shall make what allowance I 
can for it in the assignments. There will be a test upon it in the Christmas 
examinations. 

ENGLISH 

Composition through Reading. This is a new book to you. It will serve 
a double purpose. (1) It contains excellent extracts from many of our great 
writers and will thus serve to extend your knowledge of their works; and (2) it 
provides very useful composition practices. This month I want you to study 
the first five prose extracts, those beginning on pages i, 8, 12, 24, and 31, and 
write or prepare certain exercises upon them. Matriculation English Course. 
This book designed especially for the matriculation course, will be in regular 
use for the composition, precis-writing and language-work generally. How very 
important composition and precis-writing are will be readily seen from the fact 
that in the examination an hour and a half out of the three-hour paper are 
devoted to composition, while precis-writing figure regularly in the work to be 
done during the remaining hour and a half. 


This school keeps the work in English on the individual plan or 
on the small voluntary group basis, but devotes three oral periods 
a week to literature. 

Many questions, I am sure, have risen in your minds from time 
to time as to the fate of the faithful plodder who cannot complete 
the assignment in the specified time. For such, two modes of treat- 
ment have brought satisfactory results: one of these is the estab- 
lishment of an adjustment room, to which are sent the weaker stu- 
dents who can here receive a greater amount of individual atten- 
tion than is possible in the regular subject laboratory. This is es- 
pecially practicable in elementary schools. The second method is, 
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perhaps, more applicable in secondary schools, but entails more 
labor upon the special subject teacher. This is the method of 
graded assignments—assignment A, covering the maximum 
amount of work required of the excellent student, assignment B, 
for the good student, and C, for the student who is not so mentally 
alert. Each group has a complete job to finish, and it is understood 
as in the case of the adjustment room, that when a C pupil achieves 
a sufficient mastery of the subject, he is given a B assignment the 
next month—another incentive to perfect himself in his work. 

Again, you may have thought that undue emphasis is placed 
upon the printed page, with consequent lack of vocal expression 
and practice. As a matter of fact, less time is occupied with the 
printed page than formerly, for under this method of directed 
learning the pupils glean the requisite knowledge in the shortest 
possible time. So far as vocal expression and practice are con- 
cerned pupils talk freely and naturally with their subject teachers 
in discussing their difficulties, and with their co-workers in their 
voluntary group work. Furthermore, there are oral periods in ev- 
ery subject during the week, the number depending upon the needs 
of the pupils and the character of the subject. 

It may be asked of what use are these oral periods, since the 
pupils are at different stages of learning. Are we sure, under our 
present system that every pupil in our classes is at the same stage 
of learning? 

These oral periods are, moreover, not devoted mainly to the 
“hearing of lessons.” They are more in the nature of conferences 
in which general difficulties are discussed, oral interpretation and 
dramatization of the assignment are carried on. They serve as a 
review to those who have completed the work and as an additional 
explanation to those who are still working and to those who have 
not yet begun. 

The outstanding objection that the plan entails upon the Eng- 
lish teacher an enormous amount of correcting and marking the 
written work of the student, is a weighty one. But it has not been 
found unsurmountable. The teachers of English prefer to mark 
the books and make the required suggestions as soon as the pupil 
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has finished the set piece of work, but that is not always possible 
because of numbers. 

In order that the work may not accumulate, and also that the 
pupils may get the benefit of suggested corrections, the English 
teachers require that all books be handed in once a week; for in- 
stance, they call for form 1 on Monday, form 2 on Tuesday, etc. 
As you will remember, there are no collective lessons in English, 
and thus the teachers have the afternoons during which time the 
pupils are occupied in the oral work; they have also free time in the 
laboratory during the mornings, for their attention is not engaged 
by pupils every minute, and there is little question of discipline 
under the Dalton plan. In this way, the teachers can actually do 
the work during school hours—a fact that we cannot accomplish. 

In the case of the one Dalton room, however, where the teacher 
must teach all subjects, some devices have been hit upon to lessen 
the burden of marking. Miss Rose of the Jewish Girl’s School, 
London, keeps a log book containing the name of each pupil in her 
room with several pages after each name, on which she enters the 
outstanding faults and good points of the pupils in each subject. 
Before doing the English assignment, each pupil looks herself up 
in the log book to see what she should avoid and what cultivate. 
Miss Rose then selects her six best pupils in English as pupil help- 
ers. She confers with these, goes over the assignment with them, 
marks all their work, and marks a small part of the work of the re- 
maining pupils. The helpers then complete the marking, bringing 
to her attention any especially good or especially bad point. She 
does not regard this method as entirely satisfactory but at least 
each pupil is assured that her work is inspected, and the helpers are 
more critical than she herself would be. 

On the occasion of my visits to the different schools, I looked 
over dozens of sets of notebooks in English, and the improvement 
was marked and steady. Teachers of English have, to be sure, al- 
ways contended that the individual method was the best by which 
to teach composition, but the Dalton plan proves conclusively that 
it is also the best method of teaching formal grammar, and, where 
sufficient oral periods are given it is also an excellent method for 
the study of literature. 
































































FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE 
PREPARATION OF A SCORE CARD FOR 
TEXTBOOKS IN ENGLISH 





ERNEST R. CAVERLY 





“We are in favor of any method that will result in a serious, 
fair appraisal of the value of a book. There is too much reliance 
on casual examination of books; an attractive cover, a few pretty 
pictures, and one or two unique features too often determine a 
sale.” 

This is the attitude of a prominent publisher of school text- 
books in answering the question, “What do you, as a book man, 
think of the plan to adopt a score card or series of cards for judg- 
ing textbooks in English?” And this, as I understand it, is the atti- 
tude of the National Council of Teachers of English in authorizing 
the preparation of such score cards. We are in favor of any plan 
that will take guess, friendship, and prejudice out of the selection 
of our educational tools. 

All of these do play a part in the selection of books. A commit- 
tee had been appointed to recommend a language book for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. Each member had been given one or two 
books for examination before the first meeting of the committee. 
When the committee came together several members were ready to 
recommend the adoption of a book. Each was sure that the book 
he had examined, or one that he had had on his desk as a reference 
book, was the best text that could be found. The book was so good 
in this or that particular—therefore let us adopt it. Such was the 
reasoning. Some of the committee members had not thought of 
examining all of the textbooks submitted. Apparently none had 
thought of studying all of them. They were like the country judge 
who was hearing his first case. The prosecution had presented its 
case and the judge was about to impose sentence. 

“But, your honor,” objected the lawyer for the accused, “we 
should like to have you hear the case for the defense.” 
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“Oh, to be sure, the case for the defense,” said the judge. “Of 
course we must hear the case for the defense.” 

After the other side of the case had been presented the new 
judge pondered a few moments, shifted uneasily in his chair, and 
finally announced, “This is the last time I shall hear both sides of 
a case. It is altogether too confusing.” 

The members of the committee were in much the same situa- 
tion as that judge. They found no difficulty in selecting a book 
when they had examined only one or two, but when they had stud- 
ied eighteen the problem was altogether too confusing. 

Friendship sometimes plays a part in the selection of books 
when there is not the slightest suggestion of corruption. A member 
of the school staff writes a book and immediately the committee 
thinks it should be adopted. It would be a disloyal act, perhaps, 
not to purchase home products; but would it not be more disloyal 
to fail to give the children the best book that can be bought, no 
matter who wrote it? 

Some of the teachers have taken the course of Professor So- 
and-so and have found him such a scholar and such a stimulating 
lecturer. Surely the school ought to adopt the textbook which he 
has recently written. Can anyone say that such friendships as these 
do not have some influence on the choice of a text? 

Prejudice enters in seemingly harmless ways. One teacher 
wants a book adopted because it was used in the city where he had 
previously taught. Another wants it because it is in use in a neigh- 
boring city which has a reputation for good schools, or because so 
many cities in the vicinity have recently adopted it. Another favors 
a book, whether he realizes it or not, because it has been more per- 
sistently and effectively advertised than some competing books. 
Another rides the grammar hobby and wants a book that has an 
abundance of grammar. Another is influenced chiefly by the 
amount of exercise material; and still another wants only a book 
that is planned in terms of projects. The name of a book is often a 
source of prejudice. Books which are complete failures under one 
name will sell in hundreds of thousands of copies under another, 

as any publisher will tell you. The title-page has made a success or 
a failure of many a book. 
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To reduce, and if possible, remove, the elements of guess, 
friendship, and prejudice in the selection of textbooks we are try- 
ing to find some means that will lessen the subjective and increase 
the objective. We would discard the element of guess because a 
guess is an unreasoned opinion; but if we substitute merely rea- 
soned opinion for unreasoned opinion we have only a better quality 
of opinion. If we can focus our attention on qualities inherent in 
the book rather than on our thoughts and feelings about the book 
we shall be substituting objective judgments for subjective judg- 
ments. It is this desire that has caused us to undertake the prepa- 
ration of a score card. 

A first step, albeit a very crude one, in this direction would be 
to ask several examiners to note all the desirable and undesirable 
characteristics of a few books and to bring together in a single 
well-organized list all of the points which, in the opinion of the ex- 
aminers, affect the value of a book for use in the classroom. The 
result is not a score card, but a check list: there are no scores, 
merely a list of items against which a book should be checked. The 
value of such a list depends upon the accuracy with which the items 
have been chosen, on their objectivity, and upon the extent to 
which educators are convinced that the conclusions reached with 
the use of such a list are more accurate than their individual judg- 
ments. If numerical values are added to the items, the check list 
becomes a score card, supposedly capable of indicating with the ac- 
curacy of a foot rule the relative values of the books under consid- 
eration. 

What are some of the principles underlying the preparation of 
a score card that will be as accurate as a foot rule? First, there is 
the principle of accuracy in the choice of itéms. Score cards de- 
vised by authors or publishers are generally supposed to contain 
the items which call attention to features of their books. In such 
cases we are inclined to suspect that the score card was planned 
after the book was published, just as many pupils, when required 
to make an outline for their written work, write first and make the 
outline afterward. But any score card devised by an individual or a 
small group of individuals is liable to be inaccurate because there 
is an insufficient number of judgments as to the items which should 
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be included. If a score card such as is contemplated is to have any 
national influence in the improvement of textbook selection the 
items and the values assigned to them must be based on the com- 
bined judgments of many English teachers and supervisors. Ob- 
viously, the greater the agreement among experts as to items and 
values, the greater will be the accuracy and usefulness of the score 
card. I fear that perhaps our greatest difficulty will be encountered 
at this point, for it must be evident to all that there are wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what should be taught, and when, and 
how. One of the functions of the National Council is to promote 
scientific knowledge, and hence agreement on many points about 
which teachers now differ because the facts are not known. The 
adoption of a score card which will embody the knowledge we now 
have and the best opinion when exact knowledge is lacking should 
help to promote this function. 

A second principle in the preparation of a score card is that of 
objectivity. Briefly stated, this means that questions should be 
such as will give prominence to the facts about the books judged 
rather than to the individual critic’s opinion about the book. For 
example, the questions, “‘Are there pictures?” “Are there exercises 
for increasing the vocabulary?” “Is a plan of oral work developed 
throughout the book?” “Are pupil articles used to aid instruction 
in written work?” do not require opinions. Either these features 
are present or they are not present, and whether or not they are 
present can be determined by examining the book. 

On the other hand, such questions as “Is the book interesting?” 
“Ts the paper of good quality?” “Is the author qualified for the 
work?” are almost certain to be answered by opinions. The belief 
or guess of the examiner would be the natural response to questions 
thus worded. These questions deal with points which probably 
should be considered, but they must be considered objectively 
rather than subjectively. A question such as “Is the language of 
the book interesting to the pupils?” can be answered objectively 
by making a series of tests with copies of the books in the hands of 
pupils. The examiner will then know whether the book is interest- 
ing to the pupils; his opinion is not required. 

The teacher’s opinion as to the quality of the paper or the bind- 
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ing of a book is ordinarily of no value. These matters can be deter- 
mined, but they must. be determined in the laboratory. A book of 
beautiful appearance was brought into a publisher’s office by a 
salesman who wanted to know, “Why cannot we produce a book 
with as good paper, as good binding, and as good an appearance as 
this?” The book was sent to the laboratory and found to be dis- 
tinctly inferior in wearing qualities, though pleasing in appearance. 

Ordinarily one would say that a high-school teacher would be 
better qualified than a college professor to write a book for high- 
school pupils. It would be unjust, however, to say that because an 
author of a book is a college teacher his book is necessarily inferior, 
for secondary-school pupils, to a book written by a high-school 
teacher. The educational advantage of the pupils is not affected by 
the type of position held by the author. If a blacksmith should 
write a better language book than a school teacher, his book should 
be adopted on its merits. The children should not be obliged to 
have an inferior book because the author of the best book was a 
blacksmith. 

But suppose we do have a score card in which the items and 
their values are accurate, and in which the items will be objectively 
considered; of what value is such a score card unless educators 
generally are convinced that the conclusions reached with its use 
are more reliable than their individual judgments? There are still 
some who are suspicious of the scores resulting from mental test- 
ing. They value their own opinions as to the mental ability of the 
pupil more highly than the evidence of the test. Fortunately such 
persons are in the minority. Most of us would admit the fallibility 
of tests, but would at the same time realize the greater fallibility 
of the individual. So I fear it will be with score cards for some time. 
Many will be willing to use them, but will not make their choices of 
books with them unless the scores happen to correspond with their 
judgments. The third principle underlying the preparation of a 
score card is that the card must be prepared in such a way that 
educators will come to accept its ratings as more reliable than their 
individual judgments. Difficult as this will be to accomplish, it is 
not too much to ask. 

Perhaps some of you are thinking, “When you have an accu- 
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rate list of items and accurate values, when you have succeeded in 
regarding only the facts about the book, and have come to have 
confidence that the results of your scoring are more trustworthy 
than your unsupported opinions, then all that remains to be done 
is for someone to write the perfect book from your specifications!” 
Is this a necessary conclusion? A few minutes ago I mentioned the 
question “Is the language of the book interesting to the pupils?” 
as one which should be answered objectively after a series of tests 
to determine the facts. This is the type of question by which we 
might hope to learn the facts about the book in its relation to the 
pupils, and these facts would vary with different groups of pupils. 
I am certain that some books are most interesting and helpful to su- 
perior pupils, while others appeal to less favored groups. There is 
no one best book for all. 

We likewise have the question which seeks to determine the 
facts about the book in its relation to the course of study, in its re- 
lation to what has preceded and what will follow. The questions 
must be a means of determining the relation of the book to local 
conditions and established policies; all of these things may be de- 
termined objectively, and are facts about the book. These are facts 
which must be determined by expert judgments and careful testing, 
but expert judgments are not the unsupported opinions of the cas- 
ual observer. They are the deliberate conclusions of those qualified 
to be called experts after they have made experimental efforts to 
find out the truth. Such expert judgments should present facts 
no less accurate than the conclusions of the scientist or the psy- 
chologist. 

In general, it may be said that there are two classes of facts: 
those that are the same under all conditions, and those that vary as 
individuals or local conditions vary. Both classes of facts must be 
considered in making a score card. They are the constants and va- 
riables in the judgment of textbooks. 

Should there be one score card for textbooks in English, or sev- 
eral? If there is to be one card for English books, why not go a 
step farther and have one card for the selection of textbooks in any 
subject. We should be very glad to find one measure that would 
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be satisfactory for all books; but as long as milk is measured by 
the quart, eggs by the dozen, and sugar by the pound, it is not prob- 
able that we shall be able to measure English books and mathemat- 
ics books, or even literature books and language books, in the same 
scale. It seems certain that we shall need a score card for language 
texts and one for literature texts, and almost as certain that we 
shall need several other cards. 

We might be able to prepare a score card that could be used 
equally well in the selection of elementary-school reading books 
and high-school classics. We might prepare a card to evaluate a 
language book for any grade. But we could hardly use either of 
these cards in selecting a spelling book, a history of literature, or a 
text in journalistic writing. The principle that ought to be followed 
is that there should be as few score cards as will be consistent with 
accuracy in judging all kinds of English texts. 

I am somewhat hesitant to present to you at this time any 
check list or score card, even one which is admittedly tentative and 
which might have very little resemblance to the card which will be 
finally adopted. Furthermore, the work of your committee has not 
yet reached a point where the presentation of a tentative card 
would be desirable; and yet, I feel that you want something more 
definite than a statement of principles. Your committee also would 
be greatly helped if many of you would offer some concrete sugges- 
tions that might be embodied in a card to be adopted, for I have al- 
ready emphasized the fact that no card can be generally acceptable 
unless there has been general participation in its creation. 

For these reasons I am going to read to you a few questions 
which have been prepared by members of the committee. The 
questions are in three groups and relate to the English classics, his- 
tories of literature, and language books. All of the questions can 
be answered objectively, I believe, either after an examination of 
the book or after the exercise of expert judgment to determine the 
facts. All of the questions can be answered by yes or no; qualified 
answers would encourage unreasoned opinions. No values are as- 
signed, as such values would be meaningless at this stage in the 
preparation of a score card. What I hope may be accomplished by 
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the reading of these questions is that I may illustrate how questions 
can be prepared concretely and objectively, and, what is of much 
greater importance, that the committee on the preparation of score 
cards may have the benefit of the thoughtful judgments of those 
who are here today. 

These are the questions: 


FOR EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS IN THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


1. Does the introduction give all needed information about the author and 
about the book? 

2. Is the introduction written so that a pupil of the age for which the book 
is intended will readily understand it? 

3. Will he enjoy it? 

4. Are there questions? 

5. Do they emphasize human interest primarily, and literary technique 
secondarily? 

6. Are references to notes easy to find? 


FOR EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS IN THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 


1. Is the book an outgrowth of experience in grades for which it is in- 
tended? 

2. Are illustrations appropriate and interesting? 

3. Are allusions, quotations, and references well chosen? 

4. Are they sufficient in number and length to give vividness and point to 
the discussions? 

5. Are all statements accurate and free from prejudice? 

6. Is the emphasis placed on literature as an outgrowth of life experiences 
rather than on literary periods and facts in authors’ lives? 


FOR EVALUATING LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS 


1. Is the point of view of the book interesting to the pupil? 

2. Is the wording of the explanations simple enough for the pupil to un- 
derstand? 

3. Are there plenty of models to*show the child how it can be done? 

4. Are these models within the scope of the child’s understanding? 

5. Are they within the scope of his interest? 

6. Are there as many or more models and exercises as you would ever wish 
to use? 
7. Are the exercises interesting to the pupils? 
8. Are the exercises arranged in the order of difficulty? 
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9. Are many models and exercises used in the teaching of principles that 
the pupils have difficulty in understanding, and few in teaching those principles 
that are readily understood? 

10. Are such terms as “story,” “report,” and “explanation” used, instead 
of such academic terms as “composition,” “narrative,” and “exposition?” 

11. Are there plenty of exercises for spoken work? 

12. Do exercises for spoken work precede those for written work? 

13. Do the exercises include almost every interest and activity of pupils 
of the age? 

14. Is the grammar presented functionally, as a means of understanding 
why certain expressions are right and others wrong, rather than formally, as a 
science? 

15. Are the chapters sufficiently brief so that pupils do not become tired 
of one-subject before another is presented? 

16. Is the book written in such a way that the later chapters draw upon 
principles presented in earlier chapters, and yet are not merely reviews of those 
chapters? 

17. Are there pictures? 

18. Are the following topics adequately treated: story telling, descrip- 
tions, explanations, discussions, letter writing, word study (including spelling), 
sentences, paragraphs, grammar, punctuation, capitalization? 

19. Are the size of type and the spacing between the lines such that the 
book can be easily read by the pupils for whom it is intended? 


” 


It has been my purpose to call your attention to several reasons 
why a score card for the selection of textbooks is desirable, if not 
essential, and to speak briefly of the basic considerations that 
ought to influence the preparation of such a card. The carrying out 
of these underlying principles still remains in the future, and to this 
problem we ought to give thoughtful effort. I hope that any teacher 
of English who may be able to make even one constructive sugges- 
tion will not feel that he is helping to make a card, but that he is 
helping to crystallize in useful form what we know and believe is 
sound practice in the teaching of English. 











DEVELOPING THE ART OF CONVERSATION AS 
FORM OF CULTURE 


W. P. DYER 


The pity is that so few people are able to converse on worth- 
while topics. The weather, the place of residence, information 
about the members of the family or the neighbors, business trans- 
actions or professional matters constitute a major portion of all 
conversations as they are carried on in railway trains, in street 
cars, in dining-rooms, at social clubs, or at church gatherings. Na- 
tional politics may get a hearing for a short space of time preceding 
elections. Religious questions may arouse some interest at a period 
when dissension or dissatisfaction springs up in the church. School 
affairs may be discussed heatedly when new bond issues are pro- 
posed. Municipal improvements may call forth conferences and 
interviews. New social undertakings may let loose a temporary 
flood of ideas. Achievements of fellow-townsmen in the world at 
large may elicit brief encomiums. An occasional visit to the com- 
munity by a distinguished personage may cause a series of delight- 
ful repartees. But the typical conversation is devoted to the things 
of the moment, to the petty goings and comings of everyday life. 

The conditions of modern life have made conversation a lost 
art. The grocery store, the barroom, the inn no longer serve as the 
principal means of spreading the news of the day and as centers for 
discussion of current problems. The telephone is an excellent 
means of petty gossip, but no one would contend that this modern 
invention of quick communication is conducive to the higher types 
of conversation. The newspaper may furnish an intimate picture of 
the life of the community, but the reading of the same in an easy 
chair at ones fireside does not give the proper setting for discussion 
of issues or events so cheaply presented to the reader. The automo- 
bile may make it possible for us to have an enlarged circle of ac- 
quaintances, but the sensation of being swiftly whirled away on 
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smooth roads through beautiful glens or over widely expanding 
prairies is so pleasurable and satisfying that the desire or the stim- 
ulus to give utterance to one’s impressions may be almost entirely 
repressed. The public library may have well-appointed facilities 
for housing books and magazines and may provide charming sur- 
roundings for perusal of the same, but the inducements to linger for 
an hour in communion with kindred souls are strikingly absent. 
The radio may mysteriously convey to us a variety of ideas from 
the four corners of the earth, but no opportunity is given through 
rapid questioning or challenge of statements to arrive at collective- 
ly or co-operatively formed opinions. It is a pouring-in process, 
with no provision for the drawing-off of the listener’s personal ex- 
periences and judgments. Modern life is a series of pushes and 
pulls, of rushes and scrambles, of screeches and honkings. Man 
stumbles madly along, with grim determination to keep up with the 
rapidly moving procession. It is little wonder that meager time is 
taken for the neighborly visit over the back-yard fence, on the 
front porch, or beside the fireplace. An hour spent in conversation 
with the family or with friends for the mere enjoyment and profit 
which would result seems difficult to schedule on a day’s program 
of the modern breadwinner and breadserver (not maker). 

It seems highly desirable to raise conversation to a higher level 
as often as possible and for the benefit of as many as possible. 
More stories should be told that are properly organized, that are 
free from vulgar suggestions, that grip the attention, that provoke 
side-splitting laughter or the flow of sympathetic tears. More mag- 
azines and books should be briefly reviewed that reveal the latest 
discoveries of science, that record the achievements of contempo- 
rary heroes, that appraise the productions of artists, that analyze 
the opposing viewpoints of political leaders, that weigh the value of 
proposed solutions of social problems. It is impossible for anyone 
to read the great number of books that yearly come off the press. 
To know the contents of all the magazines is a herculean task for 
any individual. Much that is published is unfit to read, and advice 
from friends as to the good and bad in contemporary literature 
should be welcomed. Mental lethargy may result from reading that 
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which is not properly digested. To read for the purpose of retelling 
what is read will greatly increase the percentage of ideas retained. 
Thus through conversation about current literature the reader will 
be materially assisted in the retention of ideas, and the listener may 
be prompted to extend the range or to improve the quality of his 
readings. 

The school should develop this ability and desire for conversa- 
tion of a higher type. It is true that native ability plays an impor- 
tant part in the use of language, but it is possible to improve oral 
speech by proper practice. The learning of rules will not accom- 
plish the desired result. From the earliest years in school every 
opportunity for pupils to talk in groups with as much freedom as 
possible should be afforded. The teacher should assume the posi- 
tion of symposiarch of ancient Greece to raise the tone and to guide 
the flow of discourse. Inasmuch as few people write anything but 
short letters, oral composition deserves a larger share of the time 
given to teaching English than is usually given. And this oral com- 
position should seek to put conversation on a higher plane than now 
exists. Schools should take note of the changing social conditions 
and cause the classroom activities in English instruction to have an 
uplifting influence upon everyday speech. 

What are the characteristics of a good adult conversationalist? 
He should be well-read, that is, he should be familiar with the mas- 
terpieces of literature and have some acquaintance with the best 
writings of the day. He should know something about natural sci- 
ence, history, political science, and art. He should be open-minded, 
eager to learn from others, willing to exchange experiences. He 
should know when to listen and how to ask questions. He should 
have a sense of humor. He should be able to adapt himself to new 
situations. He should not insist on conversing about topics interest- 
ing to himself only. He should not think of conversation as a means 
of displaying his erudition. He should have a good command of 
words, should be able to speak with a minimum number of gram- 
matical errors, and should have a clear and pleasing enunciation. 
A smiling countenance is also a great asset. 

What may be done in schools to develop the art of conversa- 
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tion? A wealth of reading matter should be supplied and should be 
selected to suit the needs of boys and girls at various stages of 
growth and experience. Current literature should be generously 
represented. Magazines and books of invention, of mechanical de- 
vices, of scientific discoveries, should be available for boys. Books 
of needlework, artistic design, home nursing, and dramatic art 
should be set before girls. But it is not enough to provide reading 
material. Well-thought-out schemes for stimulating and guiding 
the reading of this material must be formulated and vigorously 
practiced. Pupils should be organized into groups according to their 
interests and abilities. Each member of the group should be made 
to feel his responsibility for giving the ideas which he has gained 
from his reading. These groups should have leaders who will not 
let any one do all the talking. A social spirit, a willingness to give 
and take, an attitude of tolerance for the opinions of others should 
be emphasized. Groups should exchange experiences, boys with 
girls, story-tellers with those who take imaginary travels, readers 
of scientific discoveries with readers of dramatic productions. Thus 
pupils with special interests will be recognized for the detailed 
knowledge which they possess, and at the same time the interests 
of the others will be greatly broadened. 

Various lifelike situations should be attempted. Pupils should 
be organized into social clubs, and conversation should be carried 
on in a natural manner. Family circles should be formed about the 
dining-table or at the fireside. Neighborly visits should be made. 
Business luncheons and afternoon teas should be held. Office and 
parlor calls should be made. Pupils should be encouraged to sug- 
gest novel situations. Much freedom and power of initiative should 
prevail. The teacher should not tolerate careless work, but should 
seek improvement by praise of meritorious participation. She 
should take part in the conversation freely, but she should never 
monopolize or dominate it. Pupils should appraise themselves and 
look for signs of progress. Drills in pronunciation, enunciation, 
grammatical usage, and rhetorical structure should grow out of the 
needs of the pupils, and at their requests. 

The setting for English work should not be formal, rigid, artifi- 
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cial, unstimulating, far removed from the interests of the pupils. 
The pupil should feel free to suggest his own topic, to express his 
ideas in his own way, in so far as he is able to gain and hold the 
attention of his group. He should talk, not to the teacher, but to the 
group; he should be criticized not only by the teacher but also by 
the group; he should be responsible not to the teacher but to the 
group. If he has anything to say he should say it for the good of the 
group. He should feel a strong urge to gain the favorable opinions 
of his fellows and to win their favors through the quality of his con- 
tributions to the welfare of the group. 

Pupils should be encouraged to read by having every opportu- 
nity to tell what they read, to express judgments concerning the 
merits of books, to benefit from the reading of other pupils. A de- 
sire to contribute to the conversation of the group should furnish a 
strong incentive to dip into the springs of thought. What other 
pupils are reading, the conversationalist should feel a desire to 
read. By group action a standard for reading and a stimulus for 
reading may be given that can be supplied with difficulty in the at- 
mosphere of the formal recitation. 

To carry on the kind of English instruction suggested in this 
paper, teachers should have a wealth of information, a breadth of 
interests, a passion for good literature, a pride in correct oral Eng- 
lish, the spirit of tolerance and patience, the social attitude which 
fits them to organize and control oral composition work for the ac- 
complishment of desirable ends. No department of instruction calls 
for greater ability and for more careful preparation and training. 
The training institution must be ever on the alert to discover the 
most capable people and to give them that kind of preparation for 
the work of English instruction that will leave with their future pu- 
pils habits of reading, thinking, and expressing that will most 
nearly satisfy individual desires and needs. To that end the devel- 
opment of the art of conversation seems highly desirable and 
practicable. 
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THE DRAMATIC DILEMMA 


J. MILNOR DOREY 


Students in a certain high school were rehearsing Anatole 
France’s delightful old French comedy, The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife. Master Leonard Botal, the unhappy judge whose 
wife, Catharine, had had her speech restored by the enterprising 
doctors, was endeavoring to draft a decision while she was regaling 
him with the gossip of the day and her opinions on various topics. 
Botal interposed his remonstrances, but Catharine kept on talking. 
The students were left entirely alone to interpret their characters 
as they conceived them. 

From the standpoint of professional standards the character- 
ization was lifeless and the stage technique entirely wrong. Botal 
uttered words, but there was no evidence of his distracted state of 
mind. Catharine, true enough, talked garrulously, but not with the 
joy of a long pent-up mind at last freed to express itself. The direc- 
tor seemed satisfied with the results. 

On another occasion a group of students were rehearsing the 
Antigone of Sophocles. Creon, the king, had at last realized the 
enormity of his crimes. He had caused the death of Antigone; 
Haemon, his son, had committed suicide; his wife was dead, and 
the Gods, speaking through a seer, had pronounced his doom. He 
uttered cries of anguish and called on his guards to kill him and so 
end his woes. 

The youth who was enacting the king struggled with the part, 
vainly trying to register anguish and despair by voice, gesture, and 
facial expression. It was a sad performance. So the director 
jumped to the stage, seated himself on the mound, and showed the 
boy how it should be done. Then he drilled, section by section. He 
screwed his face into a picture of woe, and the student did likewise 
until he was a faithful copy. He showed him how to raise his hands 
to Heaven, how to slump down onto the rock, how to wail, and how 
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to quaver. For twenty minutes he worked with him, and in the end 
the student produced an exact duplicate of the director’s perform- 
ance. The director turned to me and said, “Now, that would go on 
Broadway—if Broadway would produce Antigone.” 

The two incidents cited present concretely the two horns of the 
dramatic dilemma in putting on school plays. Shall students be 
turned loose in their parts and permitted to give mere natural inter- 
pretations of lines and characterizations at the expense of bored or 
tolerant audiences, or shall they be drilled so that a wondering au- 
dience may exclaim, “Why, they were really professional!” Edu- 
cational dramatics or sophisticated productions—that is the issue. 

At least that seems to be the issue in many schools. Many 
schools and directors look upon the play simply as an enducational 
process, one form of speech art, employed merely for the purpose 
of giving young people an outlet for self-expression, no matter how 
crude the result may be. Others believe that if a school play is to 
be given it should be dignified with sufficient effort to make it ap- 
proximate all the requirements called for by its special technique. 
They agree that teachers of academic subjects require 100 per cent 
efficiency, that the football trainer drills his team in technique so 
that it may win. They argue that music teachers drill their pupils 
in technique before they develop individuality; so why should a 
dramatic performance be given as if it were a mere nondescript 
stunt, something to be done merely because desired or because it 
is an obvious feature of undergraduate activity. 

There is really no dilemma in this matter of school dramatics 
if the subject is credited with the same amount of technique called 
for by any art. Like any other craft, the basis of stage technique 
is imitation. Is the pianist hampered in individual interpretation 
because she must learn scales, runs, correct position, and pedaling, 
taught by hours of practice in imitation of greater artists than her- 
self? Is the painter thwarted in his genius because he must learn 
composition, proportion, and perspective, and must laboriously 
copy the works of masters? Does the novelist fail to interpret life 
because he must learn the principles of composition and must mas- 
ter the devices to insure interest, suspense, climax, and all the other 
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tricks of the trade? The craft of any art is a formula of interpret- 
ing human thought and behavior and must be learned. 

In point of fact, there is no form of human activity in either 
the business or professional world without some technique neces- 
sary to efficient and satisfying result. Even one’s success in getting 
on in a social and personal way with our fellow-creatures calls for 
a techique of tact, adroitness in conversation, the instinct for dram- 
atizing the other fellow’s point of view, a spirit of altruism, and all 
the choice manifestations of an engaging personality; and these 
qualities must be acquired at the expense of many embarrassing 
and self-revealing experiences. How often one says, “So-and-so 
would have acted differently”; or “How I wish I were like So-and- 
so.” 

Learning to enact a part in a play calls for a knowledge of a 
special technique which in nowise detracts from the naive expres- 
sion of the youngest child. Of course we are not considering Sun- 
day-school entertainments or kindergarten dramatizations. We 
have in mind school plays of any sort that call for characterization 
and the necessity of getting over a story and a theme with interest 
and freedom from distracting flaws. There is a right way and a 
wrong way to enter a stage door, a right way to kneel, to make a 
gesture, to cross, and to group on the stage, to pronounce words, to 
raise or lower the voice according to the need of interpretation or 
position on the stage. There is a right way to sit on a chair, to 
place the feet, to hold the hands. There is a correct way to put on 
makeup according to the character and with regard to modern 
lighting. Careless or inadequate makeup is inexcusable. 

In dramatic action there is a time to pause, to wait, to “hold a 
scene,” to build it up; there are occasions when the thought back 
of lines calls for garrulity or for deliberation; facial expression, 
laughter, tears, the mannerisms of youth, old age, types of all kinds 
must be learned—learned by observation, imitation, and practice. 
There is no other way. But the function of the director is not to 
furnish the model of each type and then to put all members of the 
cast through a series of imitative drills of what he does. Neither 
is it his duty to turn them loose to acquire their stage technique as 
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one would learn to swim without a tutor. It is his duty to suggest, 
to imply, to arouse a native conception of the thought and charac- 
ter by skilful inquiry, by allusion, comparison, and suggestion. On 
the student’s part, he should go directly to life about him. If he 
is to portray the part of an old man, he should spend a great deal 
of time in studying the old men with whom he comes in contact, 
noting their pitch of voice, gesture, gait, bodily posture, observing 
the texture of their skin, facial expression, the location of skin 
folds, wrinkles, etc. This is true of the appearance and mannerisms 
of any type—flapper stenographers, negroes, butlers, business men, 
country yokels, clergymen, cowboys, Chinamen, etc. Whatever the 
part, all types approaching this part must be studied first-hand and 
their characteristics imitated until the ones best fitted to the stage 
directions or the thought of the lines are seized upon. 

This sort of knowledge and activity is educational dramatics, 
if there is any such thing. Putting it another way, merely memo- 
rizing and speaking lines in action is not educational dramatics. 
Interpreting lines plus correct stage technique, is. In other words, 
the whole process of stage technique is in itself educational. So 
why recognize the term “educational dramatics?” It is axiomatic. 

This procedure, in the name of correct stage technique, does 
not call for exaggeration of enunciation, pronunciation, gesture, 
posture, or facial expression. It does not call for any flamboyance 
of stage atmosphere. Correct interpretation of life as revealed in 
the dramatist’s lines and directions is simple, natural, restrained. 
It is life itself plus sufficient technique to bridge the gap between 
the inherent conventions of an artificial and manufactured medium 
and a living, responding audience. 

And the response of the audience is the test, as it is in music, 
painting, dancing, advertising, salesmanship, and preaching. If it 
does not “get over,” there is a flaw in the technique, no matter how 
intent and serious the interpreter. If it does get over, it is sure 
proof that the technique of the matter has been so skilfully handled 
that hearers do not become distracted by the motions of the ma- 
chinery, but get the message and are “convinced.” 
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WHY IS AN EXAMINATION—AND WHAT OF IT? 
OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


Once upon a time there was a teacher who counted on the visit- 
ing state inspector’s sense of humor, and told him he should have 
come the day before, while she was giving her quarterly examina- 
tions. The sense of humor was there, and the hoped-for smile was 
forthcoming; so was the enlightening information that one could 
learn just as much about her from her examination questions as 
from the recitation she conducted. A thought-provoking reply 
which, after much observation of examination questions, conver- 
sation with students, and meditation of the teacher aforementioned, 
namely herself, has resulted in the firm belief that there are exam- 
inations and likewise abominations, whose existence can scarcely 
be justified. 

“Why is an examination?” comes the quarterly query and the 
perennial plaint from the high-school student. Why is it? Prob- 
ably most of us would agree that it serves, or should serve, as a 
standard of measurement; that it is a gauge whereby we ascertain 
the student’s knowledge of certain subject matter, ranging from 
the intangible to the concrete; a method by which we measure his 
supposedly increasing ability to master new material of a similar 
nature. Suppose then, that those are the purposes of the average 
examination; does the yardstick measure up, or is the standard of 
measurement falling short of its own raison d’étre? 

Broadminded as our teachers profess to be, many of them are 
showing by their choice of questions, evidence of symptoms of a 
single-track mind. You have taken the one-sided, detailed exam- 
ination which called for every fact or shadow of a fact that had 
been touched upon during the semester; you have seen the teacher 
who gloried in the “puzzlers” she could create, and whose mission 
in life seemed to be finding the question that no one could answer; 
you have given—well, what sort have you given? Legion is the 
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bluffer when he finds among the questions that general type to 
which even the class flunker may attempt a satisfactory reply; it 
begins like this: “Describe the wreck of the ————’”’; “Name sev- 
eral characteristics of -———’”’; or “Trace the general idea of the 
plot.” Lost is the valedictorian when in a few minutes—five, per- 
haps—he is expected to make a complete survey of the Victorian 
Age. 

Most teachers admit—treluctantly, because the fact examina- 
tion is so deeply imbedded in educational tradition—that they 
know before they correct the papers just about where each student 
ranks, and that their grades, if given before and after correcting 
the papers, would show very little variation; they agree that it is 
more important to estimate the student’s ability to master new ma- 
terial than to relate the old, and yet, so many of them never think 
of introducing such new material into their examination ques- 
tions! 

It would be better to give examinations that are a combination 
of the old and new, emphasizing most, perhaps, those questions 
which will necessitate the application of mastered knowledge to 
new subject matter. Such questions are harder to correct, it is true, 
and certainly they involve more preparation; however, it is possi- 
ble to make the fact questions of such a nature that the correction 
may be noted at a glance, thereby allowing more time for the cor- 
rection of thought questions. The true-false test, so popular in 
other fields, has just been touched in literature; yet it offers the so- 
lution of a simplified fact question which may be corrected in a 
minimum of time. 

Thought questions may be based upon the old, the new, or a 
combination of the old and new subject matter; the answers will 
give one something that is truly a means of judging. They will be 
the result of individual thought rather than generalized memoriza- 
tions, the latter being too often mere meaningless repetitions. Time 
was when the teacher of literature insisted upon teaching her sub- 
ject by means of the life of the author; today most of us realize 
that it is the author’s philosophy as expressed in his writings that 
counts. It is a real philosophy that you will receive from your stu- 
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dents if you will but give them a chance to think for themselves; 
incidentally, you will find yourself looking forward to reading what 
they have written, rather than “dreading the stack of exams.” 

Here are some answers that were written by Seniors to a 
thought-question; they were worth more to me as a teacher, in 
gauging “‘value received,” and to me as a student, in teaching me 
wherein lay the real value of literature, than any number of an- 
swers to several lists of fact questions could ever be. 

Tennyson has made me wonder if I really have an ideal toward which I 
am striving. In fact, he has set quite a number of us to thinking, and we have 
wondered if the present age has any ideals, and if chivalry is a bygone institu- 
tion only to be thought of in connection with armed knights and prancing 
steeds. Keeping the vision of the ideal always before me is what literature has 
done for me. I’m going out to search for the Holy Grail! 

Before we talked about ideals and aspirations I had made up my mind to 
be a nurse, just a plain nurse. That was my ideal, and I could reach it in three 
years. Browning has taught me to make my ideal high, so I’m going out to be 
a doctor, and not with the help of my family, either, but from my own earnings. 
I'll take the nurse’s training first, work until I have the money for a medical 
course, and then be a doctor, and not just an ordinary M.D., either, but more 
than that. I used to think I couldn’t do it if I tried, and that people would 
laugh at me, but I’ve learned now to make my reach exceed my grasp. 


Do they know Browning and Tennyson? I am willing to wager 
they do, better than many of us who quoted so glibly in answer to 
the old-time examination question; and after all, they were only 
average students, with no special interest in literature. 

Fundamental in its verity is the statement of William H. Kil- 
patrick, that “‘attitudes and appreciations are harder to control 
than formal skills’’; is it not worthwhile, then, to receive an answer 
something like the following, an answer which tells you the stu- 
dent’s attitude, past and present, tells you in such a way that you 
marvel at a frankness which is willing to confess a most radical 
change of mind, and honest enough to be sincerely humble? 

It isn’t the facts I’ve learned so much as the general impression I’ve re- 
ceived. I now have a better outlook on life; I used to think poetry was all the 
bunk and written by a bunch of half-wits, but I can see now that I was wrong. 


I don’t even know enough to criticize it; all I can do is sit in and pick upa 
few crumbs. 
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Thought questions such as the following are a review of mate- 
rial already studied, but they are thought-provoking and opinion- 
forming. 

1. Do you agree with Bacon when he says that there are certain things 
which ought to be privileged from jest? What are your reasons? 

2. Have the “Songs of Labor” helped you in any way? Did you come 
across an idea that influenced you, a line that seemed to fit your case, or a 
characteristic worth imitating? 

3. It has been said that literature can do for you the following: 

a) Express your thoughts and feelings. 

b) Keep before you an ideal. 

c) Give you a knowledge of human nature. 
d) Restore the past to you 

e) Show you the glory of the commonplace. 

Using concrete illustrations from your work during the past semester, tell 
to what extent it has done each of these for you. 


When one wishes to combine material already studied with 
something new, questions of this nature may be used: 


1. State the philosophy which is expressed in each of these quotations 
(Three given from unfamiliar matter.) Which author you have already studied 


had the same philosophy? If you can quote a line to prove the similarity, 
do so. 

2. Interpret this statement: “We are incredibly heedless in the formation 
of our beliefs, but find ourselves filled with an illicit passion for them when 


anyone proposes to rob us of their companionship.” J. H. Robinson. Have 
any of the poems or class discussions caused you to change your beliefs? Was 
Mr. Robinson’s theory true in your case? 


The third type of question, in which only new material is used, 
offers a wide range of subject, the simplest being the type which 
calls for the interpretation of a poem or a few lines of prose, as in 
the questions given here. 

1. Interpret this poem (“Victory in Defeat” by Markham). Do you 
agree with the author? What are your reasons? 

2. Emerson’s theory of books is as follows; interpret it and give your 
opinion on the same question. “It came into him life; it went out from him 
truth. It came to him short-lived actions; it went from him immortal thoughts. 
It came to him business; it went from him poetry. It was dead fact; now it is 
quick thought. Precisely in proportion to the depth of mind from which it 
issued, so high does it soar, so long does it sing.” 
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It was Kipling, I believe, who said “All we can do is to learn 
to do our work, to be masters of our materials instead of servants, 
and never be afraid of anything.” Examinations may be the most 
useful servants imaginable; are we making them our masters? 





THE PROBLEM OF “II HENRY IV” 
HARRY T. BAKER 


When Shakespeare began his first play on Henry IV, he prob- 
ably did not intend to write a sequel. The dramatic possibilities of 
Henry’s reign would be largely exhausted after the Battle of 
Shrewsbury. Prince Hal would already have reformed, and Hot- 
spur, his rival, would be dead. But dramatists and novelists never 
know just how popular a child of their brain is to be. Shakespeare 
apparently found that his public was clamorous for a sequel to 
Falstaff’s adventures. Accordingly he “came in and satisfied 
them.” In /J Henry IV he wrote a comedy accompanied by his- 
tory. The King himself does not appear until the opening scene of 
the third act. Hal is in company with Falstaff only once, in a part 
of the long tavern scene (II, 4) which exactly corresponds in posi- 
tion to the one (II, 4) in J Henry IV. It has often been believed 
that Shakespeare thus prophesied the rejection of Falstaff at the 
end of the second play. There is quite as good evidence, however, 
that he forbore to repeat the badinage of the Prince and his fat 
companion, except in one scene, in order to secure variety in his 
sequel. He secures this by adding Pistol, Shallow, Silence, and 
Doll Tearsheet—a comic character, on whom no moral judgments 
should be pronounced. 

About 55 per cent of J Henry IV is history; in the sequel, 
about the same percentage is devoted to comedy. But this does 
not sufficiently represent the difference. In Part I the crisis occurs, 
as is usual with Shakespeare, in the third act, when the Prince 
promises to turn over a new leaf. In the sequel, he “backslides” 
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from this resolution and does not reaffirm his reform until the fifth 
scene of the fourth act: 
If I do feign, 
O, let me in my present wildness die 
And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposéd! 


This is certainly very casual structure, if we regard the serious 
scenes as the dominant ones. That Shakespeare’s audience did not 
so regard them there is excellent evidence in the play itself. Fal- 
staff dominates it even more than in Part I. He becomes king for 
four acts, even if he is deposed at the end by dramatic necessity. 
As various critics are agreed, he is a better man than his princely 
rival. His wit has a richer, more unctuous flavor and is not marred 
by thought of succession to the throne. What Shakespeare wrote 
in IJ Henry IV is comedy with history, not history with comedy. 

Professor Brander Matthews, in his volume Shakspere as a 
Playwright, affirms that the sequel “appears to have been put to- 
gether hastily; it lacks even the semblance of a plot; and its action 
is scattered. .... The second rebellion is abortive, and it has no 
dramatic culmination.” Yet the play is longer by nearly three hun- 
dred lines than Part I and in the comic portions seems to show no 
marks of hasty composition. It is significant, however, that Part I 
contains two hundred lines more of verse than Part II. The latter, 
therefore, has notably more prose—which means more comedy. 
The general pattern of the two plays is the same, even as to the 
number of scenes in three of the acts. 

That Shakespeare had no didactic purpose in separating Fal- 
staff from the Prince in Part II is suggested by the novelty and 
richness added to the comic action not only by Pistol and Doll but 
by Shallow and Silence. In plenitude of invention this sequel dif- 
fers from any other that the present writer can recall. It would 
have been fatal to have Falstaff and Hal indulge in as many wit 
combats as in Part I. Shakespeare could not have exceeded him- 
self, and the repetition would inevitably have become a little tire- 
some, even to the enthusiastic groundlings who applauded the rep- 
artee, blissfully ignorant that they were often listening to high 
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comedy rather than to farce. With Pistol and Doll, the humor 
broadens—a fairly sure sign that Shakespeare was not neglecting 
“the understanding gentlemen of the ground.” He allows the Arch- 


bishop to say 
An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 


But he himself goes right on building upon that foundation, prob- 
ably remembering that even in the Elizabethan Age the supply of 
gentlemen in the audience was limited. Any gentleman, however, 
ought to be able to enjoy Pistol. It is true that at any moment he 
is likely to address somebody as a “damnéd and luxurious moun- 
tain goat”; but this choice morsel does not actually appear until 
Henry V is written. Pistol’s scraps of old plays, generally mis- 
quoted, but improved, reveal him as the phoenix of bombastic hu- 
mor. He speaks “of Africa and golden joys.” Like Falstaff him- 
self, he bids us forget the present. Some of us will not give up 
Pistol even at the behest of Professor Matthews, who roundly de- 
clares that this swaggerer “‘no longer appeals to our risibilities.” 
As for Doll Tearsheet, her replies to Falstaff are quite as good 
as the Prince’s were in Part I. And does not the Prince himself 
call her an “honest, virtuous, civil gentlewoman’’? Her sharp 
tongue is too much for Pistol, who is reduced to almost speechless 
rage before he is driven downstairs by Falstaff in what John Mase- 
field has called the finest tavern scene ever written—and Mr. 
Masefield is an authority, having worked in a New York tavern 
himself in his pre-poetic days. If, then, this scene (II, 4), which 
corresponds in position to the similar one in J Henry IV, is superi- 
or, Shakespeare outdid himself in the longest comic scene of the 
sequel. He went back to the Boar’s Head, not to repeat but to rise 
to “the brightest heaven of invention.” Nor, I think, can it suc- 
cessfully be maintained that the wonderful countryside scenes 
with Shallow and Silence show any inferiority to the comedy of 
I Henry IV. Professor C. H. Herford testifies that the opening di- 
alogue between the two old men in the second scene of the third 
act is “admirable literature completely denuded of literary phrase.” 
There is nothing even remotely like it in Part I. Never did Shake- 
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speare use common conversation more magically. Later in the 
scene, Shallow says: “O, Sir John, do you remember since we lay 
all night in the windmill in Saint George’s field?” There is some- 
thing embarrassing in the reminiscence, for the knight replies, “No 
more of that, good Master Shallow, no more of that.” And Silence, 
a moment later, murmurs: “That’s fifty-five year ago.” 

What a gusto Shakespeare imparts to this talk of old times! 
But for J] Henry IV, we should never have known this side of Fal- 
staff’s life. The combination of the poetic-reminiscent with the 
comic is almost unique. These Gloucestershire scenes alone would 
be enough to justify Shakespeare in writing his sequel. As Mr. 
Masefield, himself a fine poet, says, they are “the perfect poetry 
of English country life.” They are like “an apple-loft in some old 
barn, where the apples of last year lie sweet in the straw.” It is 
vain to attempt to add anything to that tribute. 

Shakespeare, then, was not merely repeating in his sequel the 
kind of comic success he had scored in the first play. He gave us 
virtually a new comedy, with Falstaff and the Prince installed in 
the new group of fun-makers. He even reserved for this new play 
Falstaff’s greatest speech, his encomium on sack, which “ascends 
me into the brain; dries me there all the foolish and dull and crudy 
vapors which environ it; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive 
[from forge, not from forget], full of nimble, fiery and delectable 
shapes.” It is a comic monologue which reminds us that Falstaff’s 
atmosphere is that of vaudeville plus brilliantly intellectual phras- 
ing. Stevenson has described him, unintentionally, in his Apology 
for Idlers: “A happy man or woman is a better thing to find than 
a five-pound note. . . . . Their entrance into a room is as though 
another candle had been lighted.” And Professor A. C. Bradley, 
in his essay The Rejection of Falstaff,’ adds that the true mission 
of the fat knight is to show us that life is not real and earnest. 
This contrast between Falstaff and Longfellow is priceless. 

Yet Falstaff must be rejected to make a Coronation holiday. 
The Prince must become the priggish king. No doubt the Eliza- 
bethan audience accepted the dramatic necessity. It is a tribute to 


*In Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
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Shakespeare’s remarkable character drawing that we do not. Fal- 
staff got away from his creator. He established his popularity over 
the Prince, in perpetuity, so far as modern readers are concerned. 
Whether Shakespeare originally intended to have him rejected at 
the end of a sequel to J Henry IV and to refer to his death in 
Henry V is at least doubtful. It is probable that he perceived the 
necessity only after he determined to write JJ Henry IV in re- 
sponse to irresistible demands. The pressure of these demands is 
made clear to us by the tradition that Queen Elizabeth even de- 
manded a third Falstaff play which should show him in love. She 
did not get exactly this, but she got The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
a farce. 

Many things, then, seem to point to one play alone as Shake- 
speare’s original plan for the treatment of the reign of Henry IV. 
The extraordinary success of the comedy material probably sur- 
prised him. It was a new treatment of history and, like all experi- 
ments, was somewhat hazardous. There had been no comedy fig- 
ure comparable to Falstaff in Shakespeare’s previous historical 
plays. And Shakespeare was in 1597 too mature a dramatist to 
plan in advance a second part of Henry IV which would be de- 
ficient in historical interest and in orderly progress of serious plot. 
His dramatic material was weak in history but strong in comedy. 
Unless he foresaw the triumph of Falstaff, he can hardly have en- 
visaged a IJ Henry IV as a dramatic opportunity. There seems to 
the present writer no evidence that this sequel was written hastily, 
however. The comic scenes have a finish that is not exceeded by 
those of the first play. As for the serious scenes, although they 
contain many fine poetic speeches such as Northumberland’s la- 
ment over the death of his son Hotspur, they are not and could not 
be—from lack of dramatic material—trivals of those in which Fal- 
staff and his new cronies, Pistol, Doll, Shallow, and Silence, reign 
and revel. As Mistress Quickly says of Falstaff at his death, they 
are all “in Arthur’s bosom.” They dwell perpetually in a Celtic 
paradise presided over by an angel with a flaming sword who ad- 
mits to their company no reader without a sense of humor! The 
deathless critic who goes on record with the assertion that Shake- 
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speare deliberately blackened the character of Falstaff by showing 
him in company with Doll Tearsheet will, I feel sure, arrive at an- 
other destination. As well say that the Prince is forever blackened 
by participating in the robbery at Gadshill! Hal, by the way, was 
a more attractive young man before he turned over a new leaf. 





A CORRELATED COMPOSITION LESSON 
A. LAURA McGREGOR 


This is the type of lesson which enables the English teacher to extend 
direct assistance to her colleagues in the school, and at the same time to 
bring about the application of the principles taught in the English depart- 
ment to the problems in which English expression is naturally demanded 
of the student. 

FIRST DAY 

Teacher: Examinations are on all our minds at this time of the year. 
Today’s lesson’ deals with them. Read silently the paragraphs on page 
832 labeled “Work Co-operatively.” (Class reads.) What are we to do? 

Pupil 1: Make out an examination in some subject where we have to 
write paragraph answers. 

Teacher: What subject shall we choose? 

Pupil 2: We can’t choose mathematics because that doesn’t require 
paragraph answers, and most of our examinations in science lately have 
been more like true-and-false tests. 

Pupil 3: Civics is hard and it requires paragraphs for answers. 
(Class accepts this suggestion. ) 

Teacher: Take your civics textbook and run it through. Jot down 
one or two questions that you would like to see on an examination. (In- 
terval of five minutes.) Now I'll list the questions you give on the board. 
As each question is given change its wording if necessary so that it will 
be written here just as you think it ought to be. 

Pupil 1: “Explain ‘habeas corpus’ and ‘eminent domain.’ ’ 


’ 


* Ninth grade, Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York. Part of 
the class period of sixty minutes is for supervised study—in this case, writing the 
answers to the questions proposed. 
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Pupil 2: It sounds as if those two were about alike or related in some 
way. They would need two. separate paragraphs. Most examinations 
would letter them a and b. 

Teacher: Will this do? (Writes.) “Explain: (a) habeas corpus; 
(6) eminent domain.” (Class accepts.) 

Pupil 3: “Discuss three of the following elements of community 
welfare: Health, Education, Protection, City-planning, Recreation.” 

Pupil 4: I think that what you want to know is what do communities 
do about these. “Discuss” might mean anything. 

Pupil 5: We might say: “Name three elements of community wel- 
fare and tell what communities do to bring about good conditions with re- 
spect to each.” (Class accepts.) 

This procedure continues until the following test is written on the 
blackboard. 


CIVICS 


1. Explain: (a) habeas corpus; (6) eminent domain. 
2. Name three elements of community welfare and tell what communities 
do to bring about good conditions with respect to each. 
3. What is a political party and what is its typical organization? 
4. Explain each: (a) initiative; (b) referendum; (c) recall. 
5. Describe the United States Senate as to: 
a) How it is composed 
b) The qualifications of senators 
c) Its special powers 
. Explain how a bill becomes a law. 
. Explain how the President of the United States is elected. 
. Explain the two functions of the President’s cabinet. 
9. How many members has the Federal Trade Commission? What is its 
purpose and what can it do? 
10. Describe the Supreme Court and explain what it does. 
11. Explain what is meant by a protective tariff and discuss its advantages 
and disadvantages. 
12. Name the three factors in production and explain what is meant by 
each. 
13. Explain each: (a) water conservation; (b) forest conservation; (c) 
land conservation. 
14. Tell the details of how an alien becomes a citizen of the United States. 


on a 


Teacher: What is our problem now? 
Class: To answer two of these questions chosen by drawing numbers. 
Teacher: Read through the directions in the paragraph marked 
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“Write” and then set to work. If you have time, try the extra assignment. 
How much time ought we allow for writing the answers to two questions? 
Will ten minutes for each be enough? 

Pupil 6: We have to think of the answer first. I think fifteen minutes 
for each would be better. (Class compromises on twelve minutes for 
each. ) 

Teacher: We'll allow twenty-five minutes to write, then. (Class 
writes.) Time is up. We have ten minutes of the period left. Exchange 
papers. Do what it says in the paragraph marked “Judge the papers.’ 
At the end of the ten minutes I'll collect them. (Pupils rate the answers 
and teacher collects.) 


SECOND Day 

Teacher: I have looked over the answers to the examination we took 
yesterday and have selected these which are written on the board for dis- 
cussion. 

ANSWER TO QUESTION 8 

The Cabinet has to be the head of administration in some department and 
has to report to the President about it because the President appoints him. The 
Cabinet also acts to advise the President. This they do in meetings. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 10 
The Supreme Court consists of the Chief Justice and the Associate jus- 
tices. Cases are brought to it after appeal from lower courts. It gives opinions 
as to weather laws are in accordance with the constitution or not. It has very 
great authority. Its word is final. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 12 

The factors in production are land, labor, and capital. By land we mean 
any gift of nature which is used in producing goods. We do not mean merely 
the earth, but any of the natural resources. By labor we mean any work of men 
which helped to produce goods. The work might be mental work or physical 
work. By capital we mean not just money, but anything that is used for the 
production of more goods after it is made. It is anything that has been pro- 
duced but then in place of being sold is kept to help make more goods. 

*“Tn judging your answers to the questions which the class formulated it might 
be well to give each perfect answer a value of ten. Perfection, of course, consists of 
completeness, orderliness, and such mechanical correctness as makes reading easy. 
Exchange papers and let some classmate decide how many credits out of a possible 
ten he would be willing to allow for each answer on your paper. Your teacher will 
select a few answers to be written on the blackboard and discussed from the stand- 
point of form.” 
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Teacher: Let us examine the first answer. Are the facts correct and 
have they been clearly expressed? 

Pupil 7: I don’t think that the first part of it is clear. He means that 
every member of the President’s cabinet is the administrative head of his 
own department. 

Pupil 8: I think that the reason a cabinet member has to report to 
the President is because the President is responsible for all the admin- 
istration of the government and the cabinet members are the ones whom 
he asks to help him. 

Teacher: James, that is your answer. Please re-write it on the board 
expressing the ideas more clearly. What about the second answer? 

Pupil 9: There is a mistake in capitalizing. If you capitalized “As- 
sociate” you would have to capitalize “‘justices.” 

Teacher: The book ought to be good authority here. See what cap- 
itals are used in telling about the Supreme Court. (Class examines the 
paragraph in the civics telling about the Supreme Court.) 

Pupil 9: The book just capitalizes Supreme Court. 

Pupil 10: I don’t think that that answer gives any definite informa- 
tion. It should say “and ‘eight’ associate judges.” If it says “and the as- 
sociate justices” we don’t know whether that means two or a hundred. 

Pupil 11: It sounds as if all cases were brought to the Supreme 
Court. They are appealed to the court when there is a question that in- 
volves the United States Constitution or the meaning of some national 
law. 

Pupil 12: “Whether” has been written “weather.” 

Teacher: Martha, please try writing your paragraph over again on 
the board. What about the third answer? 

Pupil 13: I think that answer is good. It is correct and clear, and 
there aren’t any mistakes in it. 

Teacher: That is Perry’s answer. I think that we should all agree 
that it deserves ten points. 

Teacher: How many had time for the extra assignment yesterday? 
(Four pupils raise their hands.) What did you think of the first answer, 
Lillian? 

Lillian: The question asked for two provisions of the Magna Carta. 
The person who answered it only gave one but he wrote a good deal about 
the little details of how it was signed. I should say he would only get five 
points out of ten for only giving one provision. 

Teacher: Theodore, what was your opinion of the second? 
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Theodore: The one who wrote it knew the answer but he expressed 
it poorly. You wouldn’t say “A dragon-fly is incomplete metamorphosis.” 
You would say it is an “example” of incomplete metamorphosis. You 
wouldn’t say, “Metamorphosis is when something changes.” Metamor- 
phosis is the change. 

Teacher: Evelyn, will you please give your opinion of the third an- 
swer. 

Evelyn: That is very good. It is clear, and he uses the scientific 
words that he needs. 

(The lesson so far has required twenty-five minutes.) 

Teacher: Now let us take the next lesson. It is a punctuation lesson 
and I think that we can cover it in the thirty-five minutes which we have 


left. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS, BROADLY INTERPRETED* 


The contest conducted under Miss Inglis’ direction by means of the 
Minimum Requirements Tests, reported in Tri-State English Notes,* 
aroused great interest and is now being extended to several states. Other 
tests of similar matters, which the Committee desire teachers to know 
about, are the Pressey punctuation and sentence structure tests, particu- 
larly the Teacher’s Manual of Punctuation, and the New York Survey 
Tests;* the New York test, which has pupils write from one to seven sen- 
tences in specific situations and then provides for scoring them for sev- 
eral points, will probably be a valuable means of getting a consensus of 
teachers’ views on correction of errors when the Correction Manual is 
published. 

Mr. Moffett and Mr. Leonard are at work on an attempt at discov- 
ering a comparative rating of commonly corrected forms as determined 
by several groups of special experts. Some beginning of discovering index 
numbers for frequency of errors is made in Stormzand and O’Shea’s How 
Much English Grammar? (Warwick and York, 1924). This and W. J. 
Osburn’s What and How in Grammar in Terms of Usage (Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, gratis) have many useful data, 
but their conclusions need careful scientific checking. 

Professor W. S. Guyler of Miami University has discovered the fre- 
quency, and Mr. Blandford Jennings figured from his tables the per- 
centages of opportunity or need for use of all conventional punctuation 
marks and capitals in themes from grades 3 through 12. He found, par- 
alleling Charters’ discovery as to errors, that over 50 per cent of all 
punctuation and capital needs are for beginning and ending sentences. 
Miss Guthrie, directed by Professor Moffett, made a similar study of 
needs for internal punctuation, including apostrophes, in the writing of 
junior high-school pupils, and showed clearly how rare—indeed negligi- 
ble—in occurrence are such matters as possessive plurals, divided quota- 
tions of two sentences, and other matters commonly given considerable 

* Excerpts from S. A. Leonard’s 1925 report for the Committee, presented to 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 

* Issue for January, 1925. 

* All issued by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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teaching time. Together with studies of difficulty in mastery and of 
flagrancy, these data form a beginning for revision of our lists of essen- 
tial forms and their grading. The Executive Committee has been asked 
to appropriate the unexpended balance of funds granted the Essentials 
Committee last Thanksgiving, for carrying on this study through the 
Winnetka Research Office, directed by members of the Committee. A 
large body of test results with pupils’ age-grade scores, and the whole 
mass of themes from the Racine Survey, are available for this. It is 
hoped particularly to discover the optimum place of attack on typical 
composition difficulties. 

Miss Zillah Wiswall, in a thesis prepared at the University of Wis- 
consin, found that types of sentences are practically constants in propor- 
tion in such themes as reproduction of a story, original stories, explana- 
tions of processes, and interpretive or argumentative themes; but that 
sentence difficulties (comma splice and non-sentences) are twice as fre- 
quent by percentage, and three times as numerous (because of the greater 
length of these themes) in reproductions as in any other sort of composi- 
tion. This furnishes additional argument against considering such work 
really typical composition. The procedure suggests other valuable ma- 
terials to be got by analyzing children’s compositions of various sorts. 

The investigations to date in so-called silent reading, or reading as 
study, and its relations to literature are pretty completely summed up 
in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Two very valuable discussions of reading in the high school, 
which supplement one another in showing astonishingly low correlations 
between reading (comprehension) ability and success in other school sub- 
jects, notably history and civics, have been made as a result of scientific 
studies by Dr. Miles.* A third study of the possibility of improvement in 
pupils below the average in reading ability will appear shortly in the 
Journal of Educational Research. Dr. Miles here shows clearly the possi- 
bility of gain by the poorer pupils by means of intelligently directed drill 
provided the teacher succeeds in maintaining interest in the procedure. 
All these open up many possibilities for work on reading ability in the 
high school, which it is hoped the committee can foster. 

A study by Dr. Irion, to be published in the Teachers College con- 
tributions this winter, concerns directly the relation of reading and litera- 

*In Studies in Education, Vols. I and (forthcoming) II. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company. 
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ture. This was carried on with the co-operation and assistance of Dr. 
Miles. It demonstrates that ninth-grade pupils on the average under- 
stand a little less than half of what they read in the literary classes com- 
monly assigned to ninth grade; that is, the poorer half achieve less than 
50 per cent of the probably important matter contained in their literature 
books. This was a surprisingly uniform conclusion of all the tests used— 
of general comprehension, comprehension in detail, knowledge of back- 
ground, and the like—all given and assessed separately. What this means 
as to our present courses of study should be patent. A summary of his 
study is available for the Journal. 

The work for committee members and others who are interested par- 
ticularly in the teaching of literature, therefore, should apparently be a 
similar study of pupils’ comprehension of all classics and other pieces of 
literature commonly assigned to any year of the high school, in both its 
usual placement and in later high-school years, to determine whether 
pupils can at any stage understand a given selection sufficiently to make 
it worth keeping in the course at all, and in what year their dawning 
comprehension justifies us in placing it. It might be well to get also in- 
formal sealed ballots on pupils’ liking for each selection, after the fashion 
of the valuable Winnetka study of grade-school children’s choices in 
outside reading.*® The technique developed by Dr. Irion and Dr. Cavins 
at the University of Chicago, together with the excellent material and 
suggestions in G. M. Ruch’s “The Improvement of the Written Examina- 


6 


tion,”® should furnish full ammunition for a group of workers eager to 
attack this problem, and the Committee is ready to supply criticism and 
direction for any earnest experiment of this sort, or on any related to the 
problem of essentials. 

A more difficult and possibly equally important problem is to ap- 
proach the selection of high-school literature from the angle of pupils’ 
present reading tastes and their implications and effects. We need an 
analysis of the magazines, particularly as to their fiction, and the books 
popular with young people, to discover both types of material that inter- 
est and antidotes plainly needed. The value to any group of teachers 
undertaking such a study, and to all of us, should be inestimable. 


* Published by the A. L. A., 1926. 
* Scott, Foresman and Company, 1925. 
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WHAT’S O’CLOCK, BY THE TEN COMMANDMENTS? 


The publication of Amy Lowell’s latest volume of poems, What’s 
O’clock, has called forth many pages of criticism. It is not my purpose 
to add to what has been said about the technique of Miss Lowell’s verse, 
nor to discuss the freshness of imagery, the apt choice of words, which 
mark her work. Let us take these for granted and, going a step farther, 
ask what is her philosophy of life? I think it is Chesterton who points 
out that a man’s philosophy of life is the last thing we inquire about, and 
yet it is the only thing that really matters. When we know that, we know 
the man. We can tell at once whether we want him for a friend or 
whether we may trust him in business. 

In this volume of Miss Lowell’s there are two poems which are espe- 
cially significant. “The Sisters,” a long poem, deals with Sapho, Mrs. 
Browning, and Emily Dickinson, Miss Lowell treats each as woman as 
well as poet, or, to speak more definitely, of the part love played in the 
life of each. Of Sapho she says: 

I know a single slender thing about her: 

That, loving, she was like a burning birch tree 

All tall and glittering fire; and that she wrote 

Like the same fire caught up to Heaven and held there. 


Mrs. Browning is described as one whose heart 
Was squeezed in stiff convention. 
... . All the need 
The huge imperious need of loving, crushed 
Within the body she believed so sick. 


Then comes Robert Browning, and the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese” follow. Love, as with Sapho, made her a poet. 

Emily Dickinson, it will be recalled, early in her life loved and was 
loved by a man who had a wife and family. He came to her home and 
begged her to elope; she refused. This is the way the incident is treated 
in the poem: 

But Emily hoarded—hoarded—only giving 

Herself to cold, white paper. Starved and tortured, 

She cheated her despair with games of patienc=, 

And fooled herself by winning. Frail little elf, 

The lonely brain-child of a gaunt maturity, 

She hung her womanhood upon a bough 

And played ball with the stars—too long, too long— 

The garment of herself hung on a tree 
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Until she lost even the desire 

To take it down. Whose fault? Why let us say, 
To be consistent, Queen Victoria’s. 

But really, not to overrate the Queen, 

I feel obliged to mention Martin Luther, 

And behind him the long line of Church Fathers. 


Now let us put all this into plain prose. It will run something like 
this: Sapho had her fling, and wrote wonderful poetry. Mrs. Browning, 
after she fell in love, wrote great poetry. Emily Dickinson was in love, 
but refused to run off with a married man. Emily’s mistake. That she 
did not go was partly the fault of Queen Victoria, partly of Martin 
Luther, partly of the Fathers of the Roman Catholic Church. In mat- 
ters of conduct these are not the guides to follow: rather obey your own 
passions. I make no comment upon this view of life. 

The other poem is “Evelyn Ray.” It deals with a woman who was 
loved by two men. They fought a duel, and both were killed. The poet 
asks the question whether these three are to rise at the last day for judg- 
ment. This is her answer: 

Better be nothing, Evelyn Ray, 
A handful of buttercups that sway 
In the wind for a children’s holiday. 


For earth to earth is the best we know, 
Where the good blind worms push to and fro 
Turning us into the seeds which grow. 


And lovers and ladies are dead indeed, 
Lost in the sap of a flower seed. 
Is this, think you, a sorry creed? 


Well, be it so, for the world is wide 
And opinions jostle on every side. 
What has always hidden will always hide. 


And every year when the fields are high 
With oat grass, and red top, and timothy, 
I know that a creed is the shell of a lie. 


And just what does this say? That the end of our existence is to be 
eaten by worms. 

These two poems certainly help us to formulate the author’s philoso- 
phy of life. It is one of sheer materialism. Creeds are a lie. Moral sanc- 
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tions do not exist: the highest law is one’s own impulse. 
There was a Lowell once who wrote, 
In vain we call old notions fudge 
And bend our conscience to our dealings; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


There were no loose screws in his system of morality. But the new 
philosophy—is it tight anywhere? 

Nor is Amy Lowell alone in setting forth, with high literary art, a 
philosophy of life which excludes religion and subverts morality. In cer- 
tain other poets of today, and in some of our current fiction, both English 
and American, we find sheer paganism, set forth with all the skill of 
genius, but paganism none the less. 

And what is the duty of the English teacher in this matter? If we 
send our pupils to such books, and they, finding the “new morality” at- 
tractive, proceed to put it into practice, can we escape responsibility? Is 
it not possible that in our recent emphasis upon modern literature we 
may sometimes have been holding out to our pupils a poisoned cup? 

BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK 


Hicu ScHoot oF COMMERCE 
New York City 


BOOK REPORTS—A BANE OR BLESSING? 

The threefold purpose of English classes is to enable pupils to write 
decently (mind, I say decently), to speak sensibly, and to get a taste for 
good reading. Probably the latter is why we have book reports, not that 
they prove the pupils have acquired such taste, but that they give them 
the chance to prove they have read the book, or to crystallize their opin- 
ions in writing, or to tell others what they have liked. For many it makes 
the reading seem more worth while. 

In our school each year of English has a list of ten books prescribed: 
so many novels, books of non-fiction, poetry, and plays. To guide the pu- 
pils, reading lists are supplied in the English classrooms, in the school li- 
brary, and in the town library. Of course the ideal way is for each pupil 
to have a printed pamphlet. Some schools have, printed after a title, the 
number of credits it is worth. But that makes everyone do the same 
amount of work, and some cannot read rapidly. It seems fairer to allow 
all but the perenially lazy to determine the weight given a book. In each 
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of my classes only one type of reading is done at the same time because 
that makes discussion more possible. We can contrast authors’ methods 
and points of view. Early in the month I assign the species to be read. 
A few days later I find what they have actually chosen, or actually know 
they can get hold of. A title on the list may charm scores, but unfortu- 
nately only a few can get the volume within the month. Later on others 
can find it. This compulsory early choosing of something lessens the flood 
of excuses later. 

I have variety in the way reports are given. Occasionally, when all 
have read the same book and we have no time for prolonged discussion, 
we have one day for a garnering and winnowing of ideas, and, if everyone 
contributes something orally, there need be no written report. Another 
oral method is to have each pupil, without notes, tell in a minute what 
struck him particularly in the book, or what he learned and enjoyed. For 
brevity (in book reports) is the soul of wit. This scheme is all right unless 
in a previous month books of the same type have been given orally. If 
such is the case there will be wearying repetitions. A third way is the card 
system. A big card, kept in a central file for each pupil, may have a tiny 
space for each book he reads during the year, or even during the high- 
school course. Or there is the nice scheme of individual cards (like those 
for recipes) kept in a little box. Perhaps this inspires quantity of reading, 
to make bulky the pack. The book-report notebooks published by the 
Merrill Company have appropriate spaces for all kinds of information 
about all kinds of books. These are convenient and compact. A fifth 
scheme I use very often is the old standby. It is the report written in 
theme form, the report which may drag endlessly. Pupils like to write in- 
terminably about plot and too briefly of their reactions. To combat this 
tendency I allow a maximum of pages, and give the following suggestions 
for guidance: 


Essay: 
1. Does the author give information, or play with an idea? 
2. Are the essays serious or informal? 
3. Are there ideas which are new to you? 
4. Give some of these ideas—practical or delightful. 
5. Which are the best essays or sections ? 
6. Tell of the author’s style. 
Travel: 


1. What countries does the writer visit? 
2. What is the arrangement of the material? 
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3. Could the plan be improved? 

4. Name some interesting observations the author makes. 

5. Tell about the appearance and style of the book. 
Biography: 

1. Why is the author fitted to write this book? 

2. Is there limitation of subject matter? Is only a part of the per- 
son’s life or characteristics discussed? 

3. Is any prejudice evident? 

4. Does anyone else write similarly of the same person? 

Letters: 

1. Would you like to have received these letters? 

2. What does the writer do to show himself interested in his corre- 
spondent rather than in the mere writing? 

3. Do any ideas or events which are told suggest other things you 
know about the writer? 

Fiction: 

Tell briefly about (1) setting (time and place): (2) characters; (3) 
plot (introduction, climax, conclusion) ; (4) Why you liked or didn’t like 
it. 

Narrative poetry and plays: 

The same as fiction. 
Lyric poetry: 

1. How much of the contents does the title suggest? 

2. Is the book devoted to one idea which permeates it, or to miscel- 
laneous subject matter? 

3. What is the plan of the book? 

4. What ideas or lines appeal to you? 

5. What are some of the noticeable or pleasing forms of the poems? 

The following are sentences from Freshman reports. They show real 
penetration to the spirit of the book. 

You cannot help but admire the straightforward, truth-loving character of 
on Trampas was an interesting, if somewhat wicked, character..... 
One may judge from the name of this book that it possesses only the humor 
and nonsense of modern life, but this is not true by any means, as it expresses 
life as a whole, which is both happy and sad... . . I like the book because it 
shows what a boy can do if he gets a chance and is willing to take it. I think 
the book ought to be read more because it shows the will-power and brain-work 
of a boy, and the life of an Arabian tribe... .. This book is very entertain- 
ing for those who are fond of small children that are always in mischief, always 
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saying funny things, and always confiding their woes and feelings to others. 
. . . « Let this loved boys’ book live forever. .... It is easy reading and a 
fine book for children because of the pleasant, happy thought it leaves in one’s 
a The connection between the main and subplots is the strand of 
love through the play. 

But creating a taste for good reading cannot stop with book reports. 
The teacher must eternally stimulate herself and her pupils. She can 
show and give out the publishers’ catalogues that are gliding to her in 
every mail (especially if she requests them). She can exhibit Thomas 
Mosher’s delightful yearly catalogue, or others equally beautiful, from 
The Hampshire Bookshop in Northampton, Massachusetts. She can oc- 
casionally tack up printed lists of best books, without vowing that any- 
body knows which are the fifty best books. 

Books the teacher is reading are not necessarily too highbrow for 
high-school students. I remember reading aloud, even while I was mid- 
way in the book, parts from The Enchanted April, by Countess Van Arn- 
heim; A Thread of English Road, by Charles Brooks; The Next-to-Noth- 
ing House (one in which Daniel Webster lived, in Hanover), by Alice 
Van Leer Carrick; Plee-vres of Architecture, by Ellis; The Life and Let- 
ters of Emily Dickinson, + Sianchi. 

From current magazines *i often read articles or parts of them to 
stimulate reading good magazines. It is something if pupils come to know 
the look of the covers—salmon pink, brilliant orange, clear blue, yellow, 
with a picture on it. From recent numbers I have read aloud, to provoke 
clash of opinion, ““The Unconscious Humor of the Movies,” in the Aélan- 
tic, “The Fetish of the Job,” in the Harpers’, and “Etiquette, Old and 
New,” in the Bookman. Sometimes we talk over the article the next day; ~ 
sometimes I ask for the kernel of thought in two or three written sen- 
tences. These articles may find out paths of thought not trodden in any 
other course. 

HELEN M. FRANCIS 


WEsTFIELD Hicu ScHOOL 
WESTFIELD, NEw JERSEY 





THE CLEFT INFINITIVE 
January 4, 1926 
Editor of the English Journal: 


An unusual comment on the split infinitive is contained in an an- 
nouncement issued by a group of bibliophiles. In the announcement itself 
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occurs this sentence: ‘The old candlestick brings such a high price as to 
effectually prevent a large proportion of the members acquiring one.” 

At the bottom of the page is printed the following: “Note: The 
Chairman of the Publication Committee admits full responsibility for the 
tearing asunder, in the interest of euphonious expression, of the infini- 


tive.” 
Yours very truly, 


CLARENCE STRATTON 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















EDITORIAL 


Recitation is doubtless less common than it used to be, yet even 
in really progressive schools the topical recitation may still be 
Training Pupils heard. The shouting of educational reformers 

to Recite against the devotion of the whole class period to 
mere rehearsal of textbook information has caused some to over- 
look the utility of a fresh restatement of the facts as a basis for dis- 
cussion or application. Perhaps because of this anti-recitation agi- 
tation the teacher of composition has not thought of the art of re- 
citing as one of the skills he should teach. Yet, if recitation-English 
were made clear and coherent, the intellectual tone of our schools 
would be raised many degrees. 

As matters stand, few pupils have any feeling that an extem- 
poraneous recitation can be either orderly or composed of clearly 
marked sentences. The other day in a class where practice in this 
type of expression was being carried on—after special preparation 
outside—one girl who had not prepared attempted to speak when 
called upon. She knew the subject matter fairly well but she strung 
her whole statement together with a series of ‘“and’’s and skipped 
about from point to point and back again. When the instructor 
smilingly remarked upon her lack of preparation and asked wheth- 
er her performance was as good as could be expected under the 
conditions usual in a botany or history class, she and her mates an- 
swered almost unanimously that it was. They had not yet realized 
the organizing power of a topic sentence or the possibility of habit- 
ual expression in real sentences. Ought not the composition course 
to include training in reciting topically and giving definite, concise 
answers to specific questions—at least sufficient training to set up 
ideals of such speech types? 


Time was when the teacher regarded the traveling representa- 
tives of the educational publishers very much as we do the house- 
Our Friends, t0-house canvasser for de luxe sets. Many of the 
the Bookmen bookmen then deserved this estimate. But times have 
changed. Today the majority of the men selling school books are 
as professional as the teachers whom they visit. If encouraged at 
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all, they will talk the pedagogical merits of their books, and do it 
well. A bookman’s argument frequently illuminates the whole 
problem of teaching the special subject treated by the text he is 
presenting. The teacher who meets these gentlemen half way finds 
them profitable conversationalists. 

Incidentally they are, as Hamlet said of the players, “the very 
abstract and brief chronicles of the time” and should on that ac- 
count be well used. Unfortunately a few teachers fail to live up 
even to Polonius’s standard of treating men “according to their 
desert.” 


Some weeks ago we sent two books on speech training to Pro- 
fessor H. J. Heltman of Syracuse University for review. He exam- 
OurAnnual ined them carefully and prepared detailed discussions 
Admonition © —the sum of which was that in the hands of any but 
specially trained teachers the books would be useless or worse. We 
then suggested that perhaps the wisest course would be to abstain 
from all mention of the books. To this he cheerfully acceded and 
named another new work of the same sort as open to the same ob- 
jections. 

Practically all the teachers of speech would agree with Profes- 
sor Heltman. They say the teacher without special training must 
not experiment with young people’s voices. Yet, if the speech of 
our young people is to be improved, it must in most cases be done 
under the leadership of regular teachers of English. 

Now for the moral. In choosing summer-school courses include 
at least one course in the department of speech. 







































NEWS AND NOTES 


MR. DAVISON AT CHICAGO 


Mr. Edward Davison, whose critical essay on Alfred Noyes appears 
in this issue of the Journal, is continuing his American lecture tour. His 
recent visit to Chicago, where he spoke at the Art Institute as one of the 
Kirkland lecturers, and for other groups, gave many interested poetry en- 
thusiasts an opportunity to welcome him to the Middle West. His witty 
and sharply cut presentation of a Cambridge man’s viewpoint of “The 
Cambridge and Oxford Poets” was very favorably received. He also read 
from his newly published book of poetry, The Harvest of Youth. (Harper 
Brothers, New York.) 





AN UNUSUAL STUDENT TOUR 


American leaders who hope for more active co-operation and deeper 
understanding between American and European students are planning a 
series of unique tours for American students going abroad this summer. 
The Confederation Internationale des Etudiants and other European stu- 
dent groups are assisting and will make arrangements for the active con- 
tact of these small parties with their own groups and with the leading 
thinkers of Europe. Scenery, art, and traditional grandeur will be studied 
only as a background. Information will be sent interested persons by the 
American representative of the American Travel Department of the Con- 
federation Internationale des Etudiants, The Open Road, Inc., 4702 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 





A REAL NEED FOR GOOD BOOKS 


Antioch College, Horace Mann’s pioneer undertaking, announces the 
recent completion of a library built to honor that great educator and first 
president of the school. More books as well as space to house them are 
needed not only for the campus but to provide for the unusual opportuni- 
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ty for reading presented when the students are away in their alternate 
five-week periods, working at their “co-operative jobs.” The students em- 
ployed in Dayton, Springfield, and Cleveland live in self-financed and 
self-operated clubs where they could make intensive and invaluable use 
of dormitory libraries. Interested persons or donors of libraries and 
worth-while books should address the Library of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 





WORLD ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 


The list of winning contestants in the 1925 World Essay Contest 
conducted by the American Citizenship League has been announced as 
follows: First prize in the Normal School and Teachers’ College group 
goes to Miss Elsie Marguerite Munker, State Normal School, Towson, 
Maryland; second prize, to Mr. Stanislav Sulc, Normal School, Brno- 
Kralovo Pole, Czechoslovakia; third prize, to Miss Dorothy M. Gifford, 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Massachusetts. First prize in the Second- 
ary School group goes to Miss Ida Greaves, Malvern Girls’ School, 
Worcestershire, England; second prize, to Mr. Maurice Galloway, High 
School, Watonga, Oklahoma; third prize, to D. G. Maurice, Marlborough 
College, Wilts, England. 

Subjects for the 1926 contest will remain unchanged: For normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges—‘‘Methods of Promoting World Friend- 
ship through Education”; and for secondary schools, “The Organization 
of the World for the Prevention of War.” Among the prominent men who 
will act as judges for 1926 contest is William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 





THE LIBRARIAN MOVES ON 


It is significant of the progress being made in library science that the 
University of Chicago is announcing a summer institute for instructors 
in library schools July 29—September 3, 1926. Sydney B. Mitchell of the 
Department of Library Science of the University of California is to be in 
charge. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


J. Milnor Dorey is in charge of English and Dramatics in the Scar- 
borough School, Scarborough-on-the-Hudson. This position marks his 
return to teaching after “an excursion into business” where he did edi- 
torial work for Rand McNally and more recently gave his attention to 
developing music appreciation for the Columbia Phonograph Company. 
Previous to this, while teaching English in Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, and directing secondary English at Trenton, New Jersey, 
he organized the Little Theatre Movement in Trenton, served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Dramatics for the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and was the first president of the New Jersey Association 
of Teachers of English. He has edited various school texts and plays. At 
present he is associated with the Beechwood Players, the local Little 
Theatre, and operates a complete theater in his school. 

Ernest R. Caverly is the head of the Department of English in the 
Senior and Junior High Schools of Newton, Massachusetts. After his 
graduation from Harvard College, he taught English in the junior and 
senior high schools in Springfield, Massachusetts, and later was the prin- 
cipal of the high school in Brattleboro, Vermont. He is the chairman of 
the National Council Committee on the preparation of a score card for 
textbooks in English. 

Olga Achtenhagen is working for her Master’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia, and editing the Angelos of Kappa Delta. After grad- 
uating from Lawrence College (Wisconsin) in 1920, she taught secondary 
English in Wisconsin and Kentucky and was head of the Department of 
English in the Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin. She has writ- 
ten verse, a composition text for eleventh and twelfth grade students, 
and has had several educational articles published in Education and 
other periodicals. 

Margaret Durkin is secretary of the National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Secondary Schools and associate editor of the Pictorial Review. 
She has a Bachelor’s degree from the University of Chicago and a Mas- 
ter’s degree in Education from Harvard. Later she studied English Lit- 
erature and English educational methods at Oxford and the University of 
London, and observed the Dalton plan in practice. Before taking up her 
present work she taught English at Central High School, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, and lectured at teachers’ institutes and educational conferences. 
She served as president of the Northeastern Pennsylvania Association of 
English Teachers for two terms. 
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Harry T. Baker has had a variety of teaching experiences at Har- 
vard, Wesleyan (of which university he is a graduate) Beloit, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Goucher College, where he now is. He has also 
had three years of magazine editorship. He is the author of one book, 
The Contemporary Short Story, and of numerous articles which have 
appeared in the Outlook, the North American Reeview, Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, etc. 

W. P. Dyer, a teacher and supervisor of English for many years 
in Minnesota, is at present on leave of absence from his faculty posi- 
tion in the College of Education, University of Minnesota. He is con- 
ducting a study of the activities of elementary school principals for the 
improvement of classroom instruction in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association. 
His present address is Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. The article written by him for this issue grew partially out of his 
observations of conversations carried on in the eating places on and about 
the campus of the University. 

Mr. Edward Davison, prominent among the younger English poets, 
is well known to readers of the Journal. Comment of interest to his read- 
ers is made in “News and Notes” of this issue. 

A. Laura McGregor is vice-principal and supervisor of instruction in 
the Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York. This is the 
third lesson plan she has contributed to the Journal in the last two years. 





PERIODICALS 


The New O'Neill Play and Some Others. Barrett H. Clark. The 
Drama, February, 1926. O’Neill, poet and idealist, steps clearly from the 
illusory shadows of “morbid realism” in his latest production, Te Foun- 
tain. Juan Ponce de Leon, doomed to failure, rises to spiritual victory 
through an exultant identification with the “thousand moods of beauty” 
typified by the “sunlight on the grass” and an “insect’s song.” Beautiful 
as are the conception and individual parts, the play as a whole suffers 
from O’Neill’s unfamiliarity with the romantic form—or perhaps disdain 
of it. 

For An American Indian Theatre. Hartley Alexander. Theatre Arts 
Magazine, March, 1926. American literary creative impulse is sadly neg- 
lectful of the almost untouched mine of Indian tradition to which we 
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seem to be the only possible heirs. In consequence American art suffers 
because it is yet insecurely rooted. Here, ready to our hands, is a matured 
mode of artistic expression which cannot be reproduced and will be for- 
ever lost if we do not fix it in our tradition. Within its rich expanses is a 
wide variety of beauty—life of the forest, life of the plains—Northwest, 
Southwest, Aztec, Maya, and Inca. It is New World life, the inevitable 
product of the soil against which the transplanted culture of Europe is a 
faint echo of authentic being. We must choose whether we shall painfully 
work out our own contacts as strangers in a strange land, or accept the 
ground work, in part, at least, as laid down by the first Americans. 

Joaquin Miller. George Sterling. The American Mercury, February, 
1926. It was pleasant to be a giant if only for a day. Here are light- 
hearted, casual, and searching sidelights on the vain, but very human, 
poet of the Sierras. Many stray bits of comment and lively episodes are 
given from the informal viewpoint of a brother craftsman who lived with 
him, recognized his weaknesses, and admired his rugged energy. Ambrose 
Bierce tilts with this mighty one of “the lords of thought,” and receives 
an occasional lusty buffet. The sisterhood of the Pacific Coast Press call 
and Joaquin appears clad solely in the skin of a wildcat. Stoddard and 
Sterling join him in a lusty drinking bout. The whole is a colorful, un- 
studied picture of a large scale man who happened to be a minor poet. 

Conference on the Drama in American Universities and Little The- 
atres. Carnegie Institute of Technology. The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education, February, 1926. Speaking for the furtherance of 
American dramatic art, Mr. Otto Kahn summarized his message under 
four distinct heads: (1) Decentralize. Let the colleges, schools, and the 
Little Theatres of the country emancipate themselves from Broadway. 
(2) Foster youthful talent through ample opportunity for playwriting, 
acting, and producing. (3) Organize and exercise amateur leadership 
boldly. (4) Please the theater public but without recourse to the super- 
ficial level of the commercial theater. 

The English Teacher’s Laboratory Equipment. Alice W. Burchard. 
The English Leaflet, February, 1926. English teachers must have as rig- 
orously selected laboratory equipment as the teacher of chemistry or 
physics. The laboratory-recitation room must be large, attractive in 
appearance, and equipped with tablet armchairs to make possible infor- 
mal seating. It should be open to the pupils for browsing among the nu- 
merous periodicals, contemporary literature, and reference books; also, 
for the supervision of extra class work or conference with the instructor. 
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Good pictures and maps, well arranged and frequently varied, are inval- 
uable. The open shelf library, with constant attractive displays is of 
course the hub of the system. A stage, daily newspaper, phonograph, dic- 
taphone, projector, mimeograph (or hectograph), practice sheets, and 
composition scales are additional useful materials which the English 
teacher should lobby for as consistently as the teacher of science. 

My School in India. Rabindranath Tagore. The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, March, 1926. The repressive education of 
most modern school systems is cramping—basicly wrong. Tagore’s school 
was held out of doors under the shade of some big tree. He taught the 
children, played with them, allowed them to develop in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Artists were invited to work there so the children might observe 
them. Sometimes Tagore read his songs fresh from his fancy. Helpful 
community spirit was fostered, and narrow patriotism antagonistic to the 
West defeated. He is attempting to preserve this ideal in the present 
school, Visva-Bharati, which is to serve as a meeting place where there 
shall be neither East nor West, economic or political advantage. 

Children’s Preferences for Books. A. M. Jordan. The High School 
Journal, December, 1925. This investigation of the reading interests of 
1,559 high-school pupils answered several general questions: (1) Do in- 
terests change very greatly from time to time and from place to place? 
(2) How does the library effect choice of books and magazines? (3) How 
well are modern books liked? (4) What is the effect of geographic loca- 
tion? Fifteen per cent of all books read by boys were adventure. Seven- 
ty-four per cent of the girls’ reading was fiction. Moderns were strong, 
with Zane Grey topping every list of both sexes except one, where he was 
a close second. There was a strong correlation between the reading inter- 
ests of the two sections of the country concerned. 

What We Are Failing to Measure in Education. Herbert A. Toops. 
Journal of Educational Research, February, 1926. We measure today in 
education about 5 per cent of the elements concerned with success. 
Among the 95 per cent unmeasured are self-sufficiency, music-rhythm, so- 
cial capacity, sentiments and attitudes, ossification, moods and emotions, 
and character traits. It is quite feasible to measure these, but the present 
un-economical methods of research prevent the necessary speed. Co-op- 
eration and centralization of research would realize the goal. 

Individual Diagnosis in Written Composition. Matthew H. Willing. 
Journal of Educational Research, February, 1926. How shall the over- 
worked teacher of Freshman secondary composition make an accurate 
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and thorough diagnosis of her problem so she may plan to meet it? This 
experimental solution was worked out with eight composition classes in a 
New York high school. It provided for tests—original composition, anec- 
dote reproduction, and theme correction. They can be given and scored in 
about three hours and at slight cost. 

Translation English. E. B. Richards, H. G. Thompson, and W. B. 
Rice. School and Society, January 9, 1926. A primary purpose of trans- 
lation is said to be the power to express the thought in adequate English. 
This New York investigation of fourth-year high-school students indi- 
cates that in over 85 per cent of the cases the objective is not reached. To 
change this, foreign language teachers must emphasize the thought, they 
must demand acceptable English in translation, and there must be spe- 
cific co-pperation between the English and language departments. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


E. E. Leisy, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, who is sec- 
retary of the presént-day English group of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, has mimeographed his list of 550 master’s theses on American lit- 
erature and will send it for fifty cents. He also has a reprint of his bibli- 
ography of doctor’s theses, articles and collections of Americana at the 
same price.—Bulletins No. 1 and 5 of the Extension Department of the 
Penn State Players (Pennsylvania State College) are devoted to “Plays 
for Amateurs.” Bulletin No. 1 stars plays for high schools.—The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 4, on “College Ed- 
ucation and Professional Opportunity” is compiled by Thomas A. White- 
ner. Sent free. Bulletin No. 8 of the same volume presents seventeen 
complete programs for women’s clubs on “The South in Contemporary 
Literature” ($.50).—The English Department of the Teachers College 
of the University of Nebraska publishes a series of lesson plans on litera- 
ture. No. 6 deals with Howell’s “Ragged Lady” ($.15). Other titles are 
“Silas Marner” ($.10); “Lady of the Lake” ($.10); “The Little Minis- 
ter” ($.15); “Ivanhoe” ($.15); Neihardt’s “Song of Hugh Glass” 
($.15); “Captains Courageous” ($.15); and a “Course of Study in Eng- 
lish” ($.10).—The Library School of the University of Illinois will send 
for seventy-five cents a “List of Illustrated Editions of High School Clas- 
sics,” compiled by E. M. Pfutzenreuter.—‘“Adult Education for Foreign 
Born and Native Illiterates” is the title of Bulletin, 1925, No. 36 of the 
Bureau of Education. The compiler is Charles M. Herlihy. Price, $.05. 

















REVIEWS 


A BOOK ADDRESSED TO HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Perhaps no one feature is more generally characteristic of the newer 
textbooks than the endeavor to appeal to the pupil directly. These books 
are designed to fit the growing needs of schools that are employing some 
plan of more or less independent effort on the part of the pupil. Authors 
and publishers are seeking to present material in such fashion that pupils 
may proceed with their “contracts” or units of work, noting and evalu- 
ating their own progress to a considerable degree as they proceed through 
the course. 

New Practical English for High Schools—First Course,’ by Lewis 
and Hosic, was no doubt planned with some of these demands in view. 
The book is addressed to the pupil. The assignments are clear and stimu- 
lating and calculated to appeal to a wide range of interests and abilities. 

The present emphasis on oral English is recognized by the authors. 
Teachers and pupils alike will welcome certain explicit helps in this field. 
The instruction, for instance, in “Telling a Story” and the emphasis on 
“Speaking in Paragraphs” are surely commendable. 

About fifty-five pages are given to letter-writing, and the directions 
here are eminently definite and helpful. Numerous samples and stimu- 
lating assignments are vouchsafed. 

There is an extensive and helpful section on grammar, with numerous 
well-selected illustrative exercises. One notes with satisfaction that the 
authors have employed the terminology recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Nomenclature. 

In fact, one outstanding difference between this book and its prede- 
cessor by the same authors is an increase in the space given to grammar 
and other formal aspects of writing, particularly punctuation and capital- 
ization. This change will meet a definite classroom need. 

Two suggestions occur to me: (1) Would not the value of the book 
be enhanced by a more specific statement as to the life-situations in which 
the helps that it offers are bound to be needed? Some of the sections, no- 
tably those on “Making People Believe,” “Business Reports,” and “Re- 
porting and Editing News,” can hardly have been intended as direct and 


* New Practical English for High Schools—First Course. By W1Lt1aAM D. Lewis 
AND JAMes F. Hosic. New York: American Book Co., 1925. Pp. 448. 
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complete vocational helps, since the book is a “First Course’; yet one 
can see how a pupil—or, conceivably, a teacher—might work under a 
misapprehension in these portions. A book intended for the ninth and 
tenth grades can hardly expect to give much practical training in journal- 
ism, for instance; but it can give needed advice and suggestion for the in- 
telligent and discriminating reading of current publications, and for the 
editing and publishing of school papers and magazines. 

2. In this book, as in many other English texts, the authors have put 
forth their best efforts in the selection of material, the designing of illus- 
trative and testing exercises, and the setting forth of stimulating sugges- 
tions for topics of themes, while they have sometimes become careless in 
their own writing, allowing it to fall short of their usual high standards of 
literary workmanship. The opening paragraphs of the book and the ex- 
pository material in the chapter on the study of words come to mind in 
this connection. 

Pupils and teachers will like the book and will use it with good re- 
sults. 

C. R. Rounps 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


An American Tragedy. Vols. I and II. By THropore Dretser. New York: 

Boni and Liveright, 1925. 

Here is the spectacle of the treacle of our still fluid but stiffening economic-caste 
system engulfing the upward struggling fly. The sight is not calculated to produce a 
sense of comfortable satisfaction or foster a solid belief in the essential righteousness 
of our American social fabric. There are too many evidences of the destructive ef- 
fects of the repressive, vestigial bindings of a decadent Puritanism. It is essentially a 
searching, sociological document of the type our Pollyanna likes to dismiss with the 
label “morbid realism.” The reviewers have been accurate enough in their revulsion 
of feeling, if often wrong in their avenues of expression. Despite spots of real beauty 
it is a most unpleasant novel, quite as deeply and more consistently so than Adam 
Bede. Human character in its entirety is perhaps very rarely a thing of loveliness. 
The kinship between the two books is deeper than a like concern with crimes of un- 
leashed passion, portrayed with mirror-like fidelity in the enacting and through the 
inquisition horrors of the drab court. It lies in the manner of imbedding in hard, 
clear amber a significant contemporary character as it was molded by the social 
forces of the age. Dreiser is the more pitiless, perhaps the truer, in his indictment of 
society for its faulty product. 
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Forty Years of Service. Published in commemoration of the fortieth anniver- 

sary of D. C. Heath & Company, 1926. Pp. 61. 

The record of a great publishing house is inseparably connected with the broad 
field of education. A multiplicity of photographs and illustrations, with some pithy 
comment, indicates the part which the editorial policy of a pioneer publishing house 
has played in making history in literature and education. 


Unposted Letters. By JoHN O’Lonpon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1926. Pp. 182. 

Editors, almost alone of the writing fraternity, may indulge themselves in rumi- 
nating. These forty essays of the vest-pocket variety trace the casual wanderings of 
an interested observer into fields as remote as the Apocrypha and Samuel Butler’s 
Erewhon. They were published in the writer’s weekly and bear the journalistic im- 
print. The theme is “literature and life.” 


No More Parades. By Forp Mapox Forp. New York: Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1925. Pp. 309. 

Parades of fear-driven soldiers, dumbly, uncomprehendingly moving toward a gi- 
gantic and senseless impact with another herd similarly driven. Parades of yester- 
day’s ideals and strait-jacket conventions in a world striving desperately for physical 
life. Virtue, honor, chivalry—these embodied abstractions march solemnly, futilely, 
with all the comic gestures of a Don Quixote against the incongruous background of 
organized murder and rapine. From beginning to end, parades of the wreckage of 
life as pre-war men thought it could be lived. It is such a story of the war as we shall 
get in increasing numbers as men are able to relive their experiences artistically and 
state adequately that we want “no more parades. 


” 


Jungle Days. By W1Lt1AM Breese. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. 
Pp. 201. 

Workaday business people, held fast in the cold temperate lands, will welcome 
this opportunity to become a part of the swarming, vivid life of the tropics. The fall 
of a leaf, a giant tree rising lovely in the midst of the jungle, or the relentless death 
grapple of hunter and hunted—each is presented with the dramatic fidelity of a 
naturalist who is fundamentally a great artist. To sense the tropics with Beebe is to 
travel into a world of light and beauty unparalleled and beyond imagining. He is 
here at his best. 


Robert Burns—A Play. By JoHN DRINKWATER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1925. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

A delightful, delicate shadow of a play—in which story and lyrics interweave 
without let or hindrance each of the other. In structure it reminds of the successful 
little music-comedy, Franz Schubert’s Blossom Time. But the tone of this is richer— 
blending gayety and tragedy, sordid ugliness and rainbow beauty. 


Two Lives. A Poem. By WitttAM ELtery LEONARD. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., 1925. Pp. 109. 


An autobiographical poem organized as a sonnet sequence; and therein an inter- 
esting contribution to the eternal problem of form and purpose. To one reader the 


[See page 322] 
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Setting New Standards in 
College Anthologies 


Loomis’s 
554 pages 


Freshman Readings $2.00 





“T believe that you will be interested in the success of your book with 
my students.—‘‘Freshman Readings” is provoking the type of class dis- 
cussions that make the hour too short. It is inciting themes in which, 
with unusual spirit, students defend or refute the ideas brought before 
them. Most remarkable of all, it is making them read the portions of 
the book not assigned.—Freshman Readings is, in short, exactly the 
book for which many of us have been waiting—a vital, provocative, 
fearless selection.’”—Homer H. Nugent, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Foerster’s 1079 pages 
American Poetry and Prose $4.00 





“Tt is marvelous that you should have been able to get so much good 
matter into one volume—a volume, moreover, that is in no way un- 
wieldy.”—Killis Campbell, University of Texas. 


“Much more fully representative of the whole field than any other an- 
thology I know.’’—Stanley P. Chase, Bowdoin College. 


“An admirable piece of work and one which is bound to prove widely 
useful.””—Hazelton Spencer, State College of Washington. 


Foerster’s on 
Recent American Poetry and Prose $2.50 





This book, reprinted from the last four hundred pages of ‘American 
Poetry and Prose,” contains the material needed for a comprehensive 
survey of recent American Literature and is designed primarily for use 
in courses in American Literature since 1870. The notes are the same 
as those in ‘‘American Poetry and Prose” relating, of course, only to the 
writers included. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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succession of these delicately distinct units will mediate successfully the slowly-gath- 
ering poignancy of the story; to another it will become a well-nigh unbearable mo- 
notony of interruption. Difference of opinion, too, there will be upon the consecra- 
tion of this intensely intimate episode to the uses of literature. 


TEACHING 


The Applied Psychology of Reading. With Exercises and Directions for Im- 
proving Silent and Oral Reading. By Fow.er D. Brooks. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 278. 

The advances made through the scientific study of reading necessitate a constant 
readjustment of our viewpoint and a consequent revision of our methods of teaching. 
Laboratory data and results are surveyed and incorporated for direct application in 
diagnosing reading deficiencies and providing remedial treatment. A concluding 
chapter touches literary appreciation. 


Everyday Psychology for Teachers. By FREDERICK ELMER BoLToN. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 443. $2.50. 

The rudiments of psychology, theoretical and applied, with emphasis on the 
scientific movement in education. The content, treatment, and style direct the appeal 
to young teachers and others who have been out of touch with developments in edu- 
cation during the last decade. 


Historic Costume Plates—A Loose-Leaf Folio. By BELLE NORTHRUP AND 
ANNA L. GreEN. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Distinctive dress is often a vital factor in the success of plays or the meaningful 
study of literature. These thirty costume plates, covering the development of man 
from primitive times to the Civil War, furnish accurate information. Dramatic 
coaches and English teachers will find little difficulty in working out needed dress 
from the annotated plates. 


Addresses and Proceedings of the Sixty-third ‘Annual Meeting of the National 
Education Association. Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 120r Sixteenth St., NW. Pp. 1092. 


Winnetka Graded Book List. By CARLETON WASHBURNE AND MABEL VOGEL. 

Chicago: American Library Association, 1926. Pp. 286. $1.75. 

The report of an extensive investigation under a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. A list of books was proposed to some thousands of children in many cities 
for approval or disapproval. They were asked to add others they liked. Those books 
which were liked are listed by grades—the grades corresponding to the reading abil- 
ity which the children who liked them displayed on a standard test. Each title is ac- 
companied by statistics showing the degree and “spread” of its popularity for boys 
and girls separately and by a child’s comment upon it. Grades III to X are included, 
but the lists for III and X are brief. Some interesting incidental observations are in- 
cluded. 


[See page 324] 
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Would you give $1 if you could insure 
90% of your English pupils passing 
the final examination? 


A TEACHER’S SUCCESS IS JUDGED primarily by the record which her classes make 
in the final examinations. A high percentage of passing grades is a sure index of fine instruction. 
A low percentage is an embarrassment to the teacher and a disappointment to the pupils. 


English students who fail in the finals do so in nine cases out of ten because of poor composi- 
tion work, which in turn is chiefly due to weakness in grammar. Grammar is fundamental, If you 
could give your weak students a thorough understanding of grammar, you would probably be able 
to pass them. But English teachers can devote only a few weeks at best to grammar review. Hence 
the importance of our announcement: We guarantee that approximately 90% of the pupils in any 
average English class can be given a thorough understanding of grammar in three weeks’ time, provided 
the review 1s based on: 


A Complete Outline of English Grammar 
on a SINGLE CHART 


(In two colors: $1) 


Imagine having the entire subject of English grammar printed on a single chart— in simplified form! No more 
effective assistance to the English teacher has ever been discovered! The chart is easily worth $5. Schools all over the 
country are adopting it. Even in college it has been recommended to prospective English teachers as the most efficient 
aid yet devised for handling the problem of grammar. 


The remarkable simplification of this outline is effected only by the skillful correlation of every phase of the subject 
under logical heads. Nothing is omitted. This chart is more complete than any standard textbook. For posting on the wall 
of your classroom it is ideal. 


This chart makes every teacher an authority on grammar. Whenever a question arises on any point, it can be 
settled immediately by referring to the chart under the logical head. Thus, if a coal maintains that “I know the man to 
he’’ is correct, show him on the chart under Uses of Pronouns just what the correct construction is. Every pronoun, 
every conjunction, and every preposition in ordinary use, is actually listed on this chart. The different kinds of each 
rt of speech are ranged side by side, so that they may be readily compared. There is a sentence to illustrate every use. 
fis always a very great convenience to the teacher to have at hand a complete authoritative reference, so well classified 
that she can put her finger on what she wants instantly. 


The chart is equally valuable to the student. The average pupil is amazed to see that the entire subject of grammar 
which may have seemed to him discouragingly complex, can be printed on a single chart. To see the end of any task is 
always an encouragement to any person, and as soon as a student sees the possibility of gaining a complete mastery of 
pues, the game is half won. Then also, for the first time the student is enabled to orient himself in the subject. This 

rings order out of chaos—especially in the minds of the weaker students. The result is that most students can actually 
get a complete mastery in an incredibly short time. This fact makes the chart ideal for use in review. 


The Complete Outline is printed on white cardboard, 22” X 28”, in red and black. The terminology is based on 
the leading texts and on the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, Appointed by the N.E.A. 


Order one for your classroom— 


Use it in your REVIEW! 


Review days are the most important days of the school-year. Make them count with a brief 
course in essential grammar. Insure a splendid record for your classes in the final examination. 
Provide yourself with an excellent reference work of permanent value. 








(Use this blank for your order) 


R. Baerman, Publisher, 159 N. Grotto St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me postpaid The Complete Outline of English Grammar on a Single Chart, 
in two colors. I enclose check for $1. (or) Please open account. 


(Name) (Address) 
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Children’s Reading. A Guide for Parents and Teachers. By Lewts M. TERMAN 
AND MarGARET Lima. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 363. 
$2.00. 

Guidance of children’s reading must be based upon their likes and needs and not 
upon the opinion of even specially trained adults. This is the keynote of the analysis 
made in the first third of the book and of the annotated book lists which follow. 
Books are arranged by types, with recommended reading age of pupil and all data 
needed for ordering from publisher. Lists by grade for supplementary reading are 
appended. 

READINGS AND TEXTS 

Wieland, or The Transformation, Together with Memoirs of Carwin the Bilo- 
quist. By CHARLES BrocKDEN Brown. Edited with an Introduction by 
Frep Lewis PATTEE. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. 

The quaintness and flavor of the first edition is closely followed in this arrange- 
ment for college students and general readers. There is a good critical and biograph- 
ical introduction. 

The Pathfinder. By J. FENtMoreE Cooper. Edited and abridged by Russe tt A. 
SHarP. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 449. 


An attractive edition illustrated with some twenty unusually good drawings. 


The Warden. By ANTHONY TROLLOpPE. Edited by Jessre DuVAL Myers. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 360. 
Small enough for the coat pocket. Fully annotated for class use. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By HarrIET BEECHER STOWE. With an Introduction by 
FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
432. 

A school edition. 


Five Plays of Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, As 
You Like It, Hamlet. Edited by H. C. Schwerkert. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 482. $1.00. 

Three tragedies and two comedies, with an interesting essay on “Shakespeare’s 
London” by the editor of the volume. The few well-selected footnotes, a short inter- 
pretative conclusion, and several pages of simple, pithy questions make this compact 
collection well suited for secondary use. 


English Literature. By W. N. C. Cartton. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation. Single copy, $0.50; 10 or more, $0.40. Paper, single copy, $0.35; 

4 copies, $1.00 (institutional members of the American Library Associa- 

tion receive 10 per cent discount on orders amounting to one dollar or 

more). 

Young people in business and industry deprived of formal schooling in English 
are addressed in this brief guide. The outline suggested is chronological, ranging, 
with wide gaps, from Chaucer to Galsworthy. The course is centered about twelve 
significant figures representative of the chief literary types. 


[See page 326] 
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Facts are stubborn things— 


A recent census of leading teachers of English in all parts of the country 
reveals the following facts concerning the value and practicality of separate 
texts versus collections of literature: 


82% find that separate volumes arouse more interest 
in an author than do collections. 


66% find that the use of collections containing ex- 
tracts encourages superficiality. 


68% find that individual texts are edited more satis- 
factorily than collections. 


73% find that the great weight of collections inter- 
feres with their successful use. 


69.4% find that collections contain so much material 
unavailable for use as to render them highly ex- 
pensive. 

61% find that collections pass out of date so rapidly 
as to render them impractical. 


76.6% find that there is a distinct value in having a 
special editor for each classic. 


76.5% of these teachers want separate texts for class use. 


The facts show 


that the most successful results in the teaching of English in the high school 
are obtained from the use of separate texts. Teachers will find in THE 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES the most complete and teachable series 
from which to choose their classics. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Seven Joys of Reading. By Mary Wricht PLUMMER. New York: The H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 28. 
An informal essay by a pioneer librarian on the richness of a lifetime of fine 
reading and leisurely appreciation. 


History of Human Society. By Frank W. BLaAcKMAR. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 512. 

The social values of world-history are traced here for adults in a single, coherent 
story. Emphasis is placed upon the type of over-view which demands an inevitable 
sequence of events in the forward movement of society. The general plan seems an 
attempt to do in a more conservative fashion what Van Loon did in his Story of 
Mankind. 


Readings from the American Mercury. Edited by Grant C. Knicut. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. 328. $2.50. 

The citadel has fallen. Mencken, the iconoclast, has been accepted by a college 
professor, and the cream of his review is about to be used as a book of model read- 
ings for college composition classes. What more unthinkable five years ago? But 
what now more respectable? Let us hope his victory is neither easy nor complete. 
Without enemies, what a friendless creature our Mencken! The book itself is schol- 
arly without being dull—witty, yet lacking in bombast. Eleven modern divisions by 
Mencken, Nathan, James Stevens, Henry J. Ford, Carl Van Doren, and others pro- 
vide an abundance of excellent writing for our present-day Franklins who wish mod- 
els to imitate. 


How to Describe and Narrate Visually. By L. A. SHERMAN. New York: 

George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 364. $2.00. 

All Gaul was once divided into three parts, and the superstructure of composi- 
tion is still upheld by the four stout pillars—exposition, narration, description, and 
argumentation. These notes, worked out in college classes, base their approach upon 
brief models illustrating specific qualities of good writing. In addition to the four 
fundamentals, literary technique, characterization, and criticism are similarly treated 
in turn. The individuality of the work is its emphasis upon a varied sensory impres- 
sion and, above all, the necessity of “seeing” before describing. 


Frontiers of Knowledge. By Jesse LEE BENNETT. Chicago: American Li- 

brary Association, 1925. Pp. 49. 

It is an ambitious plan to attempt to map out the field of knowledge in such a 
way as to guide the reading of a lifetime. The great centers of learning are indicated 
and guideposts set up to aid the wandering learner in the maze of books which con- 
front this generation. 


Some Great American Books. By Datitas Lore SHarp. Chicago: American 

Library Association, 1925. Pp. 30. 

What shall we say to the young person who wants to know what he should read 
to be well grounded in the literature of America? Or, that rarer and more difficult 
problem, the cheated adult who wants to redeem his lost heritage? This answer is a 
list of a dozen books with brief comment. 
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